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Dick Whittington in 
the News Again 

Will He Be Found in a 
London Church? 


NJo citizen of London past or present is more familiar to 
children than Dick Whittington. While his cat may 
belong to the realms of fable, we are reminded by a news item 
that Dick was certainly a very real person. 


. Sir Richard Whittington died 
in 1423 and was buried in the 
City church of St Michael Pater¬ 
noster Royal. Now the Rector 
and others associated with the 
church are to try to find his 
remains there. 

Whittington in 1400 himself 
paid for almost the entire re-' 
building of this church, and after 
his death a magnificent tomb 
was erected-over his grave. 

He had died childless, leaving 
the whole of his immense fortune 
to charity and public causes. But 
a 16th-century rector of St 
Michael’s, Thomas Mountain, 
seems to have got hold of the 
idea that some of Dick’s great 
wealth was buried with him, and 
he sacrilegiously broke open the 
tomb. He found no treasure, but 
stole the lead in which the body 
had been wrapped—a crime for 
which he was subsequently im¬ 
prisoned. 

Finally the tomb was destroyed 
with the" church in the Great Fire 
of 1666, and when the church 
was rebuilt the tomb was not put 
back in its place. It is thought 
to have been on the right of the 
altar.and a suggestion has been 
■made that a permanent memorial 
should be placed on the site. 

As a” younger son of Sir 


William Whittington of Paunt- 
ley in Gloucestershire, it was 
necessary for Dick to “go into 
business.” He was packed off to 
London and apprenticed to 1 his 
cousin Sir John Fitzwarren, a 
wealthy merchant. 

Whether his cat accompanied 
him or not, the story of his being 
associated with a cat has always 
been very persistent and seems to 
have begun immediately after his 
death. Whatever the truth of 
the matter, we like to think that 
Dick had a cat which was his 
great friend. 

We have sure evidence that 
Dick quickly won the rewards 
that come to a youth of industry 
and enterprise, and by the time 
he was 29 he was a Common 
Councillor. Two years later he is 
recorded to have been surety to 
the City Chamberlain for ten 
pounds, a big sum in those days. 

While he was still a young man 
he had married his master’s 
daughter. .More civic honours 
came his way and he was only 35 
when he was appointed an aider- 
man and a sheriff. Four years 
later the king appointed him 
mayor and he was re-appointed 
to that office in the following 
year, and again in 1406 and 1419. 

Continued on page 2, 


Taken For a Run 



Who says dogs cannot laugh ? It certainly looks as if the Great 
Dane in this picture from a London park was amused at the idea 
of the small girl taking him for a run. , 


Mr Pollie in 
Search of 
His Flock 

This touching story of endur¬ 
ance and loyally comes to us 
from a correspondent in South 
Africa. 

JJollie Bosman is a sixty-year- 
old native shepherd who 
works for Dr Jan Reitz on a farm 
in the district of Gordonia, Cape 
Province. 

One morning Pollie found that 
140 sheep were missing from the 
kraal. He followed the spoor of 
the missing sheep, which took 
him deeper and deeper into the 
Kalahari Desert. When darkness 
fell he was miles from home, 
without food or water. 

Strange Shelter 

Pollie sought shelter for the 
night in an ant-bear hole, and 
next day, and the next, found 
him still following the trail of 
the vanished flock. 

Meanwhile, as Poliie did not 
return, two men set out on 
horseback to look for him. But 
after two days’ search, they were 
forced to return. 

Then the Kalahari Desert 
Police set out in specially- 
equipped motor-trucks to seek 
the brave shepherd. After a ride 
of forty miles across the burning 
sands, they found Pollie quietly 
herding his precious flock back 
toward his master’s farm. 

Pollie had spent, six days in 
the desert and had walked 100 
miles before he came across the 
sheep in a lonely valley. He kept 
himself and the sheep alive on 
the tsamma fruit, a species of 
sweet, juicy water-melon that 
grows in the Kalahari. 

WATER BABY 
GROWS UP 

Southern Rhodesian school¬ 
boy whose life began with a 
miraculous escape from drowning 
in a river recently saved a nine- 
year-old from a similar fate. 

The young hero is Jannie 
Snyders, aged 13, son of a famous 
hunter. His water adventures 
began with a tragedy when he 
was only nine months old. He 
was in a car with his mother 
crossing the Zambesi River on 
a pontoon. The car slid into the 
water and his mother was 
drowned, but little Jannie, 
wrapped in blankets, floated to 
the surface. 

He drifted downstream and, 
later, some natives on the bank 
saw what they thought was just 
a bundle of blankets floating on 
the river. With long poles they 
idly edged the soggy bundle to 
the bank. Inside it they were 
astounded to find a tiny white 
baby—still alive! 

Jannie grew up to be a strong- 
lad and a good swimmer. Not 
long ago he heard cries from 
some children near the Buzi 
River. One of them, crossing the 
river by a tree trunk, had fallen 
into a deep pool. The boy was 
at his last gasp when Jannie 
dashed to the scene, dived in, and 
brought him to safety. 



In U S A the forest firefighter is flown to the scene of a fire and 
dropped by parachute. Here, a parachutist is caught in the 
trees and prepares to let himself down by rope. 

-- 

Not Quite So Hare-Brained 


JJares are not usually credited 
with having many brains 
if the old expression “hare¬ 
brained ” is to be accepted, but 
a recent incident at Appin, 
Argyllshire, does not bear this 
out. 

One bright morning six hares 
were observed playing in full 
view in a field near a farm. A 
collie dog from the farmhouse 
caught sight of them and at 
once made for them at full 
speed. • 

Instead of turning tail, ns 
might have been expected, the 
hares continued to sport about 
until the dog was almost on them. 
Then one hare deliberately de¬ 
tached itself from the others and 
ran past the dog almost under 
its nose, going in a westerly 
direction. The collie immediately 
turned after it, while the other 
hares moved off at a leisurely 
pace in the other direction. 

Soon tiring of the chase after 
its fleet-footed quarry the dog 
returned rather wearily to the 
field, and here it found qnother 

FIVE FEET OF RAIN! 

Jn Suva, chief port and capital 
of the Colony of Fiji in the 
South Pacific, there was almost 
five feet of rain in May! 

The weather men recorded 
133 inches of rain for the first 
five months of this year, the rain¬ 
fall for May being 571 inches. 


hare which had apparently been 
appointed to cover the retreat 
of its companions. The same 
manoeuvre was repeated, the 
second hare also running 
cheekily across the dog’s path, 
going west. Again the collie 
followed, but soon gave up the 
pursuit in disgust and returned 
to the farmhouse, no doubt to 
meditate on the fact that a 
hare is not so hare-brained as 
it looks. 

Sweetest Thing on 
Earth 

'VyiTH four thousand times the 
sweetening capacity ^of sugar 
and ten times that of saccharin, 
propoxy-nitraniline, prepared re¬ 
cently by Dutch chemists, is the 
sweetest substance known. 

Although its orange crystals 
are .only sparingly soluble in 
water their taste is so intense 
that less than one part dissolved 
in ten thousand parts of water 
yields a solution as sweet as a 
syrup containing half its own 
weight of sugar. 

This compound can be pre¬ 
pared cheaply in a pure state, 
and it is not easily destroyed by 
heat or acids, so it may well 
prove very useful as a means of 
sweetening various foodstuffs 
such as custard powder, jams, 
and drinks. It is entirely non- 
poisonous. 


Down To Earth 
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Putting Japan on A Little Nearer I fl EWS f R0M EVERYWHERE 


Her Feet 


Land Reform 

To reach the goal of economic 


r FHERE are signs that before long Japan will re-enter world 
1 markets and re-establish business contacts far and wide. 
For this will be the effect of a new policy announced by the 
United States Government through the Supreme Commander 
in Japan, General Douglas MacArthur. 

The re-emergence of Japan the economic situation of Japan, 
will be an important event in Although industrial production 
Far Eastern affairs, for one of and exports have in the past year 
the greatest • experiments in increased by almost one-half, the 
teaching democracy has been danger of inflation has by no 
going on in that country for means disappeared. A further 
nearly four years. question of international im- 

Though officially Japan is sub- portance has arisen in connection 
ject to the supervision of an with reparation deliveries, and 
eleven-nation Far Eastern Com- these—the Americans believe— 
mission, it is the United States should now cease. Altogether, 
which has played the pre- the main problem facing the 
dominant role in that country United States is how to make 
since its occupation, directing Japan self-supporting, a question 
her towards her ultimate status very similar to that facing the 
as an important, progressive Allies in Germany, 
nation of the Far East, 

So far, America has sponsored 
vital constitutional changes, one 
cf the most important of them independence the U S Govem- 
having been the carrying out of ment have recommended to the 
genuinely democratic elections. Far Eastern Commission that 
These brought into the Japanese “the immediate resumption by 
Parliament deputies of most Japan of some international re- 
diverse opinions, from Com- sponsibilities in such fields as 
munist to extreme Right wing, trade promotion, cultural rela- 
Moreover, the Japanese have tions and technical and scientific 
witnessed, for the first time, the arrangements and exchanges 
entry of women into Parliament, would provide a substantial con- 
professions, and other hitherto tribution to the economic re- 
restricted walks of national life, covery of Japan.” 

Further achievements of Amer- To ease the j r domestic pro- 
ican occupation have been free- blems the Japanese themselves 
dom of assembly and speech, have introduced important land 
and the introduction of trade reforms, the aim of which has 
unionism on the Western pattern, been to create a large number 
In the past few months the of smallholders. Since VJ Day 
Americans have been very much over five million acres of farm 
concerned with the question of land have been bought up by the 

___Japanese Government and resold 

to tenant farmers at reasonable 

Jo’burg Schoolboys prices. As a further measure, 

foreign businessmen are now 
Come to lown being encouraged to invest capital 

gouTH ^ African schoolboys re- in {fX"tunately, Japan finds 
cently stayed in most of her efforts to 

the guests of English boys. The better the country . s lot are 
50 young South Afncans aie on a being j eopar di se d by the steady 
tour of Euiope and hate come rjse in the num ber of its people, 
from Jeppe School, Johannes- w hich of course means an ever- 
” ur £- . increasing problem of feeding 

In London they stayed in the and employment. At the end 
homes of boys of Battersea of the war Japan's 150,000 square 
Grammar School and the Bee miles were the home of 72 
School, Tooting. They saw the million people. At the end of 
Royal. Tournament at, Olympia, last year there were already 
a day’s play in the Test Match 80 million people, and in another 
at Lord’s, and visited the Central eight years their number is likely 
Council of Physical Recreation’s to rise to, at least, 90 millions. 
Centre at Bisham Abbey. The As only some 16 per cent of 
Centre was of particular interest Japan’s area is suitable for 
to them because a similar one is growing food, the rising pressure 
being established from a South of numbers is a serious problem. 
African gift-of £1,000,000 made 

to Britain in 1946. Alternative Solutions 

The South African lads also There are only two ways in 
visited Windsor Castle and Eton which this nation can be saved 
College, where the boys were from starvation—an increase in 
their hosts. exports and emigration. 

The necessity to increase the 
trade has been responsible for 
the various steps already men¬ 
tioned. 

To solve the problem of migra- 
Titmus, the 16-year-old bats-, t.ion is vastly more difficult, for 


COUNTY CRICKET 
AT 16 t 

(Congratulations to , Fred 


man who made his first appear 
ance for his county, Middlesex, 
against Somerset at Bath. 


the fear of Japanese might has 
not . yet disappeared in the 
Pacific. The Japanese immigrant 
Fred was chosen to play at the would, even today, be regarded 
last minute. He must have .felt by the inhabitants of the land 
a bit nervous when he went in in which he settled as a herald 


with the . veteran player, 
“Gubby ” Allen, as his partner 


of its future conquest.' 

The solution of this, as of 


at the other end. But Fred came many other problems, lies there¬ 
through the ordeal triumphantly, fore on the spiritual plane—the 
He helped Gubby to increase wholehearted conversion of the 
the score by 34 for the eighth Japanese to democratic ideals, 
wicket, Fred himself making 13 Only thus will the fear of the 
—including three fours—and his Japanese disappear, and many 
friends will hope that 13 turns doors hitherto locked be opened 
out to be his lucky number. to them. 


to Peace 

Although the recent meeting of 
the “Big Four ”—the Foreign 
Ministers of Russia, the U S, 
France, and Britain—did not pro¬ 
duce an agreement about making 
a final Peace Treaty with a 
united Germany, it has certainly 
cleared away much of the un¬ 
happy rivalry between Russia 
and the Western Powers which 
had been threatening world 
peace. 

The Big Four have agreed to 
do all they can to ease the ill 
effects of Germany being divided 
economically into two zones. 
Trade between the two zones— 
the movement both of goods and 
people—is to be made easier, and 
efforts are to be made to create 
normal conditions of life in 
divided Berlin. 

German experts and German 
organisations are to assist the 
Allied authorities in bringing 
about these happier relations be¬ 
tween the two zones. The lifting 
of the blockade of Berlin is also 
to be maintained. 

The four Foreign Ministers 
also came to some agreement 
about Austria. Her frontiers 
are to be the same as they 
were before Hitler annexed the 
country. Austria is to pay to 
the Soviet Union, in six years, 
150 million dollars; otherwise 
she is to pay no reparations. 

Mr Acheson, Mr Bevin, M. 
Schuman, and Mr Vishinsky 
agreed that during the Septem¬ 
ber Assembly of Uno arrange¬ 
ments will be made for another 
meeting of this powerful Council 
of Foreign Ministers. 

These are hopeful signs. At 
least, we are not completely 
halted on the long road' to 
world peace. Slowly humanity is 
moving forward again. 

DICK 

WHITTINGTON 

Continued from page 1 

The fashions of the day made a 
huge demand for silk goods, and 
Whittington, as Court Mercer, 
became fabulously rich. Kings 
and princes borrowed his gold. 

He was at the pinnacle of fame 
in his last term of office as 
mayor, entertaining Henry the 
Fifth and his French queen so 
lavishly that the royal guests 
were amazed. The fires were of 
cedar and perfumed wood; and 
when the Queen, marvelling at 
the richness on every hand, re¬ 
marked that the fires amazed her. 
Sir Richard did a gallant thing. 
“If your Highness will allow me,” 
he said, turning to the king, "I 
will makes these fires still more 
grateful.” Then, taking from a 
chest a bundle of bonds repre¬ 
senting the money the king had 
borrowed from him, he threw 
them on the fire and watched 
them blaze. “Thus do I acquit 
your Highness of a debt of 
£60,000,” said he. 

“Never had prince such a sub¬ 
ject,” exclaimed the king. 

“Never had subject such a 
prince,” replied Whittington. 

In other ways, too, the record 
of Dick’s charities and gifts is 
almost unexampled. 

He helped to beautify the 
Guildhall and to build churches 
because he had a vision of a 
greater and a nobler London. 

Surely a fitting memorial to Sir 
Richard Whittington should be 
set up in the church which .he 
rebuilt and in which his grateful-.: 
fellow citizens laid him to rest. 


BRIGHT RHODESIANS 

According to an intelligence 
survey of Rhodesian school- 
children made last year the 
average intelligence score of 
those between 10 and 17 is 
between 108 and 109, compared 
with the test average of 100. The 
test was given to 5720 children 
representative of the whole white 
school-going population. 

In view of the prevalence of 
Hard Pad disease in dogs, the 
National Canine Defence League, 
of 8 Clifford Street, Neie Bond 
Street, London, W. 1, has prepared 
a leaflet on the subject, and will 
send it free to all inquirers. A 
stamped Ud) addressed envelope 
ivill be appreciated. 



The London Zoo lion cubs, Paul and 
Annette, find a new playmate. 

The Kent County Council will 
be advised by 12 architects on 
how to keep the county beautiful. 

In the Black Country earth 
tremors have been felt. House 
walla shook at Dudley but no 
damage was reported. 

Welcome 

At all of Britain's main ports 
large colourful Welcome Boards 
worded in several languages have 
been erected as a greeting to the 
many hundreds of Scouts from 
other lands who will be spending 
their holidays in Britain. 

In the 15th meeting between 
a combined Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge universities’ athletics team 
and a Harvard and Yale team, in, 
Avierica recently, the English 
team won by eight places to five. 
Roger Bannister of Oxford and - 
Christopher Brasher of Cam- 
-bridge both set up new records 
for these meetings. 

Thirty boys from the Fifth 
Cadet Battalion Durham Light 
Infantry visited their parent 
regiment, the First Battalion 
D LI, in Germany for a week 
recently. The boys, the first to 
visit a British unit in Germany, 
joined the men in their training. 

* The annual report of tire 
National Coal Board states that 
a profit of £1,651,965 was made 
in 1948, as against a loss of 
£23,255,586 in 1947. It also says 
that last year 21.000 ponies were 
being used in mines against 
68,000 in 1920. 

Hastings Boy Scouts made 
£100 11s by collecting 24,000 jam 
jars. 

Hot Water On Tap ' 

In the town of Rotorua, centre 
of New Zealand’s hot springs 
district, the local Council is to 
heat its offices with water which 
bubbles up from a pipe that goes 
428 feet underground to a sub¬ 
terranean river of boiling water. 

At Nailsea (Somerset) pottery 
unearthed by moles has led to the 
discovery of a'Roman villa. 


IMPLACABLE 

It has been decided to sink in 
deep water the old wooden battle¬ 
ship Implacable, as it has been 
lound impossible to preserve her 
without prohibitive expense. Parts 
of the ship may be removed for 
preservation. She was once the 
French ship Duguay-Trouin. 

Trade union representatives 
from several countries decided at 
a conference at Geneva recently 
to set up a new world inter¬ 
national of trade unions', which 
is intended to counteract the 
influence of the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions. It is claimed that 
the delegates to the conference 
represented 43 million trade 
unionists. 

The general council of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for 
London has decided to provide 
£250,000 to help to establish 
homes for elderly sick people. 

Because it was stated to be in 
the category of- weapons for¬ 
bidden to Germans, a crossbow in 
an antique shop at Osnabruck 
had to be withdrawn from sale. 

Bravo, Tony! 

The Dumb Friends’ League 
bronze medal has been presented 
to Tony Baker, aged 14, of 
St Pancras, London, for his 
courage in rescuing his pet cat 
from a fierce greyhound. The 
greyhound bit Tony severely and 
the cat took refuge up a chimney 
from which Tony, in spite of his 
injured hands, again rescued it... 

A neio BO AC airliner of the 
“Argonaut” class is now on a 
26,000-mile proving flight from 
Britain to the Pacific and back.: 
It is one of 22 Canadairs being 
made in Canada for B O AC with 
much British equipment. 

Out of every hundred 
candidates who took their 
driving test last year 37 failed. 

» 

Coloured immigrants to Britain 
from the West Indies, 254 in 
number, arrived at Liverpool not, 
long ago—224 from Jamaica and 
30 from Trinidad. Al] had paid 
their passages, and 61 of them. 
were women. 

HELPING HANDS 

Fourteen American Senior Girl- 
Scouts, with two Leaders,\ have 1 
come to Britain to help to run 
Guide Camps during the next 
two months. The girls, aged 
between 14 and 21, are paying ail 
their own expenses and will be 
receiving regular supplies of food 
from U S. 

A swarm of bees, about 50,000 
in number, invaded a cricket 
match at Bristol recently, scatter¬ 
ing fielders and spectators. 

The first radio-controlled water¬ 
works maintenance service is in 
use at Brighton. 

Leicestershire roadmen now 
attend evening classes to learn 
the technical details of the 
machines they use in their work. 

ISLAND AERODROME * 

The wartime aerodrome on tiny 
Norfolk Island, 400 miles north of 
New Zealand, is to be rebuilt for 
peacetime flying. Norfolk Island 
is a convenient stopping place for 
aeroplanes flying between Fiji, 
New Caledonia, and New Zealand. 

Out of the 4,012,000 people icho 
are entitled to war medals, only 
1,378,000 have applied for them. ■ ■ 

Willi Eicher, of Switzerland, 
claims a new world record with 21 
parachute jumps from an aero¬ 
plane in one day. Previous 
record was held in America with 
18 jumps. 
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Mechanical Professor 


“J require oiling, and I should 
like some grease in my bear¬ 
ings; my legs are a trifle stiff, 
and my batteries want topping 
up. Which way is the garage?” 

“Certainly, professor. The 
garage for new Fellow's of the 
Royal Society is the second room 
on the left along the corridor. 
We have an expert engineer for 
robots in attendance there.” 

Such a weird conversation as 
this, we are relieved to.hear, is 
never likely to be heard in the 
august precincts of the Royal 
Society. Professor Geoffrey Jef¬ 
ferson said so recently at the 
Royal College of Surgeons. He 
was speaking of the problem of 
endowing mechanical robots with 
minds. “A machine might solve 
problems in symbolic logic and, 
in fact, seme measures to that 
end are on foot in the De- 

97 AND 94 NOT OUT 

At the time of writing (says a 
C N correspondent) the Union 
of South Africa's oldest married 
couple are still going strong at 
their farm near Vredefort, 
Orange F*ee State. They are 
Mr and Mrs Hercules Dreyer and 
are aged 97 and 94 respectively. 

They have been married for- 77 
years. “Oom ” Hercules still 
reads easily, and plays the fiddle. 
His wife looks after the poultry 
and pigs. They have eight 
children and they now have 
more than 100 descendants. 


Girls’ Pottery 



Two girls at Puttenham, Surrey, 
are running a small china factory 
where they produce hand-painted 
pottery. Here we see one of the 
girls working at the kiln. 


The Pirate on the 
Green 

rjhiE beautiful Suffolk village of 
Somerleyton, standing on 
high ground above the extensive 
WaVeney Valley marshes, is to 
have a new sign on its green. 

The sign, given by Lord and 
Lady Somerleyton to com¬ 
memorate their silver wedding, 
shows in wrought iron a 
Danish pirate with shield and 
drawn sword against a back¬ 
ground of Viking ships, the idea 
being derived from the Saxon 
word for the parish. 

According to Skeat’s Place- 
Names of Suffolk, “Sumerlida ” 
referred to a summer army or 
expedition of Danes who sailed 
up the local waterways and 
landed for plunder. 

Probably, says Skeat, it more 
generally referred to an in¬ 
dividual sailor who settled down 
later. The sense in which the 
word was employed was that of 
a pirate, so that the place-name 
“Sumerlida” was used locally to 
mean “pirate’s farm.'’ 


partment of Philosophy at Man¬ 
chester Univei'sity,” said .Pro¬ 
fessor Jefferson; “but not until 
a machine could v/rite a sonnet 
or a concerto because of thoughts 
and emotions felt, and know 
that it had done so, could we 
agree that machine equalled 
brain. 

“The day will never dawn,” 
he continued, “when the gracious 
rooms of the Royal Society will 
be converted into garages to 
house the new Fellows.” 

It is also a blessing that the 
day of mechanical schoolteachers 
will never dawn. “Can one of 
you boys lend me a spanner? 
I’ve got an impediment in my 
speech.” That might be amus¬ 
ing. but suppose his timing 
apparatus went wrong, too, and 
our robot schoolteacher kept us 
doing maths till midnight? 

Round Australia 
by Tiger Moth 

r jP wo young Australian airmen 
have just completed a 
pioneering flight by completing a 
19,000-mile trip around Australia 
in a two-seater single-engined 
Tiger Moth. 

The tiny plane was specially 
equipped with a directional gyro 
compass for long-range naviga¬ 
tion and additional petrol tanks. 
This gave a safe flying time of 
five hours. 

The flyers were away for ten 
weeks and spent 41 days in the 
air. The trip was so successful 
they are planning another 
similar trip with more elaborate 
camera equipment. 

The object of the trip was to 
collect unusual photographs for 
a book which the pilot, Mr J. 
McKean, intends to write. 

SCHOOLS INVADE 
LORD’S 

July is the month when the 
cricketers of the famous Public 
Schools take charge at Lord’s. 
Eton and Harrow renew their 
old rivalry this week-end; several 
inter-Services matches follow, 
and later in the month come 
matches between Clifton and 
Tonbridge, Rugby and Marl¬ 
borough, Cheltenham and Hailey- 
btiry. 

The annual fixture between 
Eton and Harrow is historic. 
Boys from these two famous 
schools first met in 1805, at the 
old Lord’s in Dorset Square. 

Those early Eton and Harrow 
matches must have been very 
strange. According to old 
writers there were no boundaries, 
and it was quite common for 
the batsmen to run fives or even 
sixes. “Mr Extras ” often re¬ 
turned top score, too; of 445 
runs scored in one match, 130 
were recorded as “Extras.” 

Rugby and Marlborough first 
met at Lord’s in 1855, Chelten¬ 
ham and Haileybury in 1893, and 
Clifton and Tonbridge in 1914. 

WORKING HIS WAY 
HOME 

60 years Arthur Ingram, of 
Southampton, has worked on 
ships as a steward, starting on 
sailing ships at the age of 13. 

The other day he retired when 
his ship docked in New York, and 
in recognition of his service the 
United States Line asked him to 
return to England as their guest. 

“No, thanks,” said Mr Ingram, 
“I have never been a passenger 
and I don’t intend to start now. 
I’ll work my passage home.” 



Three of Them 


Pelicans preening their feathers at 
the London Zoo make a picture 
which suggests that there is a double¬ 
headed bird among them. 


KEEPING THE 
WHEELS TURNING 

gKiLLED engineers in Britain are 
working to keep the railways 
in good running order all over 
the British Empire. 

In New Zealand, for instance, 
thousands of railway wagons 
recently built in Britain are now 
being used to speed up the 
delivery of food and wool to the 
ports where British ships are 
loading cargoes. 

Since the Second World War 
ended New Zealand has bought 
3000 railway wagons from Britain, 
and another thousand wagons 
have been ordered. 

Furthermore, 200 engineering 
workmen Irom Britain have 
recently arrived to join the rail¬ 
way service in New Zealand. 
Some will help to keep the loco¬ 
motives and wagons in good 
order. Others will assist in ex¬ 
tending the Dominion’s electric 
railways. 

He Gave a Snake 
a Lift 

A man was driving in the con¬ 
gested traffic of Adderley 
Street, Cape Town, the other 
day, when something made him 
glance at his back seat. He 
jammed on his brakes, and with 
a cry to his front-seat passenger 
opened the door and leaped out. 
Traffic came to a standstill. 
Hooters hooted, and men shouted, 
for the abandoned car blocked 
the whole of the traffic in the 
street. 

A traffic “cop” demanded of 
the driver the reason for such 
conduct. The man pointed, and 
through the window the constable 
saw a five-foot cobra swaying 
angrily on the back seat,, its hood 
extended. The car was left where 
it was until an expert on snakes 
was able to come along and 
remove the “gate-crasher.” 

RUBBER FOOTBALL 
BOOTS 

innovation in football boots 
may be seen during the early 
part of the next season, and in 
March and April, Avhen the 
ground is hard, These are boots— 
or rather shoes, for they fit below 
the ankles—made of rubberised 
canvas, with small rubber studs 
on the bottom. 

This type of football boot is 
the common wear in South 
America, where the ordinary boot 
is too heavy and cumbersome on 
the sun-baked grounds. The 
Arsenal F C, who have been 
touring Brazil, experimented with 
these boots and most of the team, 
particularly the forwards, found 
them a great help, as well as 
being easy to the feet, and intend 
wearing them next season. 


Kardivilli and So On* 


JAie news that the Aboriginal 
name for a lake in Northern 
Australia is Kardivillivvarrakurra- 
kurrieapparlarndoo may make 
the village of Llanfairpwllgwyn- 
gyllgogerychwyrndrobwllllantysil- 
iogogogoch in Wales feel anxious 
about its position among the 
longer-winded place - names in 
(he world; but Llanfair, etc, need 
have no fear—it has 53 letters, 
while the comparatively snappy 
name of the Australian lake has 
only 38. 

Kardivilli. means The 

starlight shining on the waters of 
the lake—a beautiful idea which 
when pronounced by the Abor¬ 
igines has a beautiful sound, so 
Australians tell us—and we 
must take thgir word for it. 

Llanfair PG — as the lazy 

A Real Mr Chips 

Qnce a month some old boys of 
English public schools meet 
at lunch in Sydney, Australia, 
and discuss affairs in the Old 
Country, as well as the current 
problems of their adopted land. 
They arc members of the English 
Public Schools Association of 
New South Wales. 

Their senior member is Lieut- 
Colonel C. H. Jones, now 84. who 
was a housemaster at Uppingham 
School for 37 years. He is a real- 
life Mr Chips, and as such is 
regarded and honoured among 
his fellow-members. 

At a recent meeting, Colonel 
Jones told a true -story about a 
Japanese headmaster who visited 
Uppingham many years ago to 
study English school methods. 

In the study after his inspec¬ 
tion, the visitor said : “Very good. 
But I see you do not teach 
ethics.” 

“Oh yes we do,” retorted 
Colonel Jones; and pointing 
through the study window to the 
cricket matches in progress he 
added: “That. sir. is how we 
teach ethics in England.” 


prefer to call it—also lias a 
pleasant meaning. It is said lo 
mean The village of the Church 
of St Mary which stands in a 
hollow of white hazel near to the 
rapid whirlpool and to St Tysilio’s 
Church in the neighbourhood of 
a red cave. 

Compared with such pic¬ 
turesque and stately names, how 
humble must places like Ar and 
Bo, in Sweden feel; or Aa, a 
river in Latvia; Ay, In France, 
Ba, in Sierra Leone, and Bad, 
in India. People could not have 
thought much of them when 
they named them. There are 
even three places named Bam, 
two in Africa, one in Persia. 

We have our Exe and Wye, 
and, to finish with, there is a 
mountain in Italy called Zeda. 


STAMP NEWS 

r PHE current set of South 
Africa stamps, which has 
been in- use for over twenty 
years, is to be replaced next 
year with stamps of different 
designs. Also South Africa plans 
to issue in December a set of 
three stamps in honour of the 
unveiling of the Voortrekker 
Memorial at Pretoria, which has 
at last been completed. 

J’hree stamps have been issued 
in the Philippines with a 
surcharge to help to rebuild 
the libraries destroyed by the 
Japanese during the war. 

JTrom Italy comes news of a set 
in honour of the European 
Recovery Programme; a single 
stamp in honour of Vittorio 
Alfieri. the playwright, who was 
born 200 years ago; and a single 
stamp to commemorate Giuseppi 
Mazzini, the patriot and author. 

|».\kistan is to mark the first 
anniversary of the death of 
Mr Jjnnah by the issue of a 
special set of stamps. 



How’s That? 

These London boys take full advantage of a' Play Street, where 
traffic is banned, to enjoy a game of cricket. 
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CN Zoo-Correspondent.Writes About Three liiras ... THE HUT MAN TELLS US WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN'.-. 



SNOWBALL, RICHARD, - 
AND JERRY 

ieveral interesting birds have was able to rescue, and he took 


reached London Zoo lately, 
contributed by members . of the 
■ public, and of them all the rarest 
is Snowball, a seven-weeks-old 
albino rook, found on a farm at 
Aythorp Roding in Essex! 

“A tree there had to be felled, 
and as there were a few rooks’ 
nests in it, a farm lad was sent 
up to see. if any contained 
young birds,” a Zoo official told 
me! ! “In one nest - there were 
three fledglings, two of them 
albinos, with white plumage and 
pink eyes, which'must be a very 
rare occurrence indeed. Efforts 
,wefe made to save these two 
white birds, but unfortunately 
one died. The other, however, did 
well and Was sent here.” 

At present Snowball is being 
hand-fed in a nursery aviary 
“behind, the scenes,” but as soon 
as he has settled down he will 
be put with the Zoo’s other 
albino rook, Blanco, who was 
found last year in another part 
of Essex. Incidentally, this is 
the first time in the Zoo’s history 
that the menagerie has had two 
white rooks in residence simul¬ 
taneously. 

Tn contrast to this all-white bird 

• there is an all-black new¬ 
comer which, though it has no 
claim whatever to rarity, has an 
interesting story. This is Richard, 
a tame young blackbird sent up 
to the Gardens by Dr H. R. 
Hewer, of the Imperial College, 
South Kensington, who hand¬ 
i-eared the bird at his home at 
Epsom. 

Dr Hewer told officials that 
some weeks ago, on hearing a 
commotion in the garden, he 
investigated and found a cat 
raiding a blackbird’s nest. It was 
indeed a tragic scene that 1 met 
this bird-lover’s eyes, for two of 
tire young birds lay dead on the 
ground. The other two Dr Hewer 


them indoors for attention. One 
chick, injured, succumbed. But 
the other did well. Dr Hewer 
accordingly arranged for the 
survivor to be fed at half-hourly 
intervals throughout the day, and 
at night the young blackbird 
slept in a warm linen cupboard. 

“Unfortunately,” said Dr Hewer, 
“Richard’s appetite for worms is 
now so great that to continue 
supplying him is more than I can 
manage.” 

The Zoo does not normally 
accept wild birds of this type, but 
Richard is so tame and friendly— 
he obligingly perches on anyone’s 
shoulder—that officials decided to 
take him in. When Richard has 
become used to his new surround¬ 
ings he will go to the Children’s 
Zoo, where he is expected to 
become a great favourite. 

^ third bird-gift of an unusual 
kind is Jerry, an Amazon 
parrot, now to be seen in a large 
aviary at the pheasantry, along 
with three common pheasants. As 
a rule, parrots are exhibited only 
at the parrot house, but an 
exception was made in Jerry’s 
case because of a special request 
from his donor, Mrs J. Hunt, 
of Osmotherley, Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. 

Mrs Hunt had had Jerry as a 
pet for many years and had 
allowed the parrot so much free¬ 
dom that she feared it might 
not do well if confined to a small 
cage. So she specially asked 
officials to give her pet plenty of 
room to fly about. This they have 
done, and though at first Jerry 
was rather shy of the pheasants, 
he has now accepted all three as 
agreeable “stable companions ” 
and comes down regularly to feed 
with them, though the presence 
of a parrot among the pheasants 
continues to puzzle many a 
visitor. Craven Hill 


The Countryside 


One of the great attractions during 
an Education Week in Melbourne 
was a concert given by an orchestra 
composed of children all under 
five years old. The picture above 
shows them rehearsing under the 
leadership of their 4^-year-old con¬ 
ductor. ■ On the right'we see three 
Australian , lads 'getting on friendly 
terms with a small kangaroo. 


I n July there is a strange silence 
in the fields and woods. May 
was the month of full bird¬ 
song, heralding the nesting 
season; in June this music 
slackened as nursery duties 
increased; now, in July, bird 
voices are heard only occasionally 
and faintly, for hungry nestlings 
are calling incessantly for food 
and parents are too harassed for 
song. Many adult birds, too, are 
moulting, which is an exceedingly 
uncomfortable time indeed. 

Even the hedgerows and wood¬ 
lands seem tired with the rapid, 


generous growth of the last two 
months. Weary leaves hang dusty 
and caterpillar-riddled; many 
flowers have lost their freshness, 
petals-having given place to less 
colourful but more useful seeds. 
But the silence does not mean 
that activity has ceased, or even 
paused. Everywhere we go, by 
wayside, pond, and woodland, we 
find life surging on in preparation 
for winter and the great future 
beyond. 

Qver in the meadow, where 
ragged robin and campion 
grow among tiie tail grasses, 
curious little bubble-clusters 
decorate the stouter stems. What 
are they, these little frothy 
masses, and from where have 
they come? They are called 
the cuckoo-spit, for unobservant 
country folk imagined they 
appeared about the time the 
cuckoo’s voice was first heard. 
The cuckoo, however, has been 
calling for over, two months 
before these little bubble-clusters 
appear. It is both incorrect and 
unfair to add this unpleasant 
habit to the cuckoo's unfortunate 
nesting ways! 

What then is the cause of 
these soap-bubbles which cover 
the meadow plants? Inside each 
foamy mass we shall find a tiny 
creature—a helpless little grub or 
larva which, from the moment it 


hatches from the egg, spends its 
days blowing bubbles, surround¬ 
ing itself in a soapy . blanket 
which protects it from" attack by 
hungry enemies. In this strange 
self-blown nursery the mite 
grows, changing from a grub to 
an interesting little creature with 
prodigious leaping powers. At 
this adult stage it is called a 
froghopper, a name it has 
received from its humorous like¬ 
ness to a tiny brown frog, and, of 
course, from its wonderful jump¬ 
ing powers. Towards the end of 
the month it is almost impossible 
to rest in the meadow without 
one of these little froghoppers 
alighting on our hand or knee, 
apparently from nowhere. 
Approach a finger, no matter how 
cautiously, and it is off again into 
the big meadow with a leap 
which puts to shame the most 
athletic kangaroo! - ■ 

0n short grass at the foot of 
sunny wails the mother Wolf 
Spider seeks warm stones, there 
to tend her yet unhatched family. 
Holding her grey egg-ball to the 
warm rays she remains motion¬ 
less; but when our shadow falls 
on her she darts into, hiding, 
under the stone’s edge or in the 
grassy jungle. Immediately our 
shadow passes, however, she is 
out once more and in her old 
position. Try to steal her precious 
burden and she clings desperately 
with all her eight legs, ready to 
sacrifice herself on its behalf. 
But, if taken unawares, her 
treasure can be stolen by the 


quick flick of a grass stem. Then 
the anxious mother races here 
and there, searching distractedly, 
springing on her egg-bail when 
she finds it again, clasping it 
lovingly before bearing it off to 
some less disturbed sunning- 
ground. 

mono the pine-trees the wood- 
ants have raised a great city 
from the fallen needles which 
carpet the ground. The interior 
is 'a wonderful maze of galleries 
and halls leading to many apart¬ 
ments, and in every direction 
among the forest trees the in¬ 
habitants come and go along well- 
defined paths; foragers bringing 
food for the city’s population, 
builders carrying pine-needle 
beams with which to reinforce or 
extend its walls. 

Another city is fast reaching 
the height of its prosperity— 
the fortress city of the wasps. 
When the first warmth of spring 
roused her from winter hiberna¬ 
tion the queen wasp laid the 
foundations of this city alone and 
unaided. From the size of a golf- 
ball it has now grown to that 
of a football; from a tiny shelter 
in which a mother tended her 
family of six to a fortress where 
hundreds of armed Amazon 
warriors protect and labour for 
their queen. Unlike the hive-bees, 
wax is unknown to the wasps. 
Walls, cells, and supporting 
pillars are built entirely of beauti¬ 
ful, tough grey paper, manu¬ 
factured from wood-fibre scraped 
by the builder wasps from- 
surrounding fence and gate posts. . 

Unlike the hive-bees, : too, the 


Down Under 


The Children’s Newspaper, July y, f 


in July 

wasp grubs never taste the sweets 
of the flowers. Throughout the 
long July days armed hunters 
are constantly setting out and 
returning, bringing into the city 
thousands of flies, the sole diet of 
the baby grubs. Wasps are not 
the bad-tempered creatures so 
many people would have us 
believe, but a peace-loving com¬ 
munity who do untold good 
during the hot months of the 
year, reducing the number of 
harmful, germ-carrying flies. The 
grey paper city is a. thing to 
welcome (but to treat with 
. respect) in the.garden; not an 
object to fear or destroy: 

^fter a heavy shower of rain 
we may be surprised to find 
the lane along which we are 
walking covered with thousands 
of tiny toads. Where have they 



come from, and to where are they 
heading, this vast army of hop¬ 
ping, crawling, hurrying young¬ 
sters? It is the great exodus from 
the pond of their birth—that 
pond in which they have lived 
the first stage of their- lives as 
tadpoles, and which they dared 
not leave till rain had made the 
surrounding countryside wet and 
kindly to their delicate little 
bodies. It is as though the 
shower had given the word “Go,” 
starting them off on the great 
trek of distribution. Knowing 
this, we can smile, but kindly, 
■when the countryman solemnly 
assures us that the “frogs ” have 
fallen from the clouds! 

Jt is in July that the evenings 
are at their very best. With 
robin music coming from the 
shadows of the laneside we no 
longer remember the lack of bird¬ 
song during the day. Pale green 
glow-worm lights spangle the 
grassy banks, like faint sparks 



fallen from the Moon, and in 
the darker shadows of the hedge¬ 
row little creatures rustle as they 
prepare to go about their duties 
of the night. 

How exciting are those rustles 
in the calm, quiet, evening twi¬ 
light! Gradually we come to 
recognise some of them—a bird 
changing its perch, a field-mouse 
searching among the fallen leaves 
of - last autumn, a hedgehog 
grunting as it shuffles along the 
dry ditch bottom, the more 
furtive rustle of the hunting 
stoat or weasel—but the most 
exciting sounds of all will always 
be thos^P.for which we cannot 
account. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—this weak 
Alan Ivimey looks into the life of ... 


The Coal Miner 


W ork on this series for CN 
lias taken me to all sorts 
of places. I suppose the 
queerest was the Bankruptcy 
Court, where I met my Fleet 
Street Reporter, who was watch¬ 
ing a case there. Blit the weirdest 
rendezvous I ever had with any¬ 
body was with Bill Rose, my Coal 
Miner. 

This, too, was the second of 
my “Jobs” which I had reached 
by means of a lift. A luxury 
liner's elevator took me up to see 
the captain of the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. A battered, grimy “cage ” 
took me down more than 600 
feet through solid rock, to. see 

Bill. And then-- 

Things are seldom as you 
picture them beforehand. And. 
of course, conditions in coal 
mines vary a good deal between 


Beside the railway lines there 
ran, like a river, the conveyor- 
belt, carrying the coal from the 
face back to the shaft. At one 
point the road branched. This 
meant stepping over this running 
river of coal. In the light of my 
lamp I could just see a scrawny 
piece of webbing, with a knot in 
it, swinging from the roof. “Hold 
on to that,” a voice shouted in 
my ear above the conveyor’s din. 
I got up on a rickety piece of 
wood, grasped the webbing, and 
hoped for the best. It was just 
like swinging yourself over a 
narrow, underground stream. 
Only the consequences of falling 
in would be rather more un¬ 
pleasant. perhaps. I’m still not 
sure—I'm glad to say. 

Safely over, and on again, 
screwing up my eyes to avoid at 


either side. And then I saw my 
guides step over one of these 
arms, crouch, and disappear. I 
shone my lamp beyond the belt 
to a narrow, horizontal slit about 
25 inches wide. Up to now I had 
been walking through the rock. 
Now I was going to have to creep 
right into it. 

I followed my leader, lay down 
flat, hit my head on something, 
and my lamp went out. I came 
to the conclusion that I wasn’t 
really the right size for this sort 
of thing. It was like trying to 
do the breast-stroke in a coal 
cellar, with the roof nearly-touch¬ 
ing your back: and very knobbly 
to the knees. 

The coal was cut mechanically 
at either end of the arms of the 
“T.” I crawled along for about 
ten yards toward some lights,. 
and there, where the roof was a 
little higher and just allowed us 
to squat on our haunches. I 
found the other two, and Bill 
Rose. I couldn’t see much of him 
but a shiny black helmet and 
two white eye-balls. It wasn’t 
till afterwards that I realised I 
was looking like a nigger minstrel 
myself. 

JJill is in charge of 20 men, 
each of whom works a ten- 
yard length of coal face called a 
“stint.” So he and his men were 
working on a front of 200 yards. 
The cutters had been at work all 
night, and now Bill and his team 


welcome—with a real ham roll. 
Bill’s son is in the Army. 

■\Yhile Bill had his dinner we 
talked. He' is a smallish, 
fair-haired chap (now I could 
get a good look at him) and I 
learned a lot about the mining 
industry from that quiet voice of 
his. 

He has worked at Barrow Pit 
since he was 14 and he is now 
the men’s representative on the 
Check Weigh Fund, a kind of 
committee which checks up the 
amount of coal—and therefore 
wages—which the miners get. 
At present Bill's team is getting 
about 16 tons of coal per man 
on each shift. 

He has a nice piece of garden 
and this is his spare-time hobby 
—with a game of dominoes in the 
winter. He told me his greatest 
boons had been the installation 
of pit-head baths and the slum- 
clearance scheme which had 
brought the family out here. 

“We used to spend as much on 
cleaning materials in the old 
house as we do on rent up here,” 
he added. Now Bill comes home 
as clean as a new pin arid brings 
no coal dust into his nice, 
modern home. 

It will take another genera¬ 
tion, I was told, before miners as 
a whole get used to.all the new 
conditions of the industry—from 
canteen meals to the organisa¬ 
tion for settling disputes. Old 
habits persist. In the meantime, 
mining remains a tough job and, 
necessarily, a dangerous one. 
Though, as the manager pointed 
out, hardly more so than life on 
our main roads. 


Bill Rose comes up smiling after 
eight hours underground 

J left Bill to finish his hard-won 
dinner in peace. He says 
that if he could have his time 
over again—and be as free from 
accidents as he has been—he 
would still be a miner; or a 
collier as he calls himself. But 
his is a job you have got to be 
bred to. 

And when you have been down 
a coal mine you’ll be quite, quite 
sure that they breed them tough. 

The portrait of Bill Rose is given by 
courtesy of the National Conl Board; and 
the other photographs on this page were taken 
in various pits. 


Above : Wedging a roof prop 
Right: Shovelling cool into a 
conveyor 


pit and pit. But this is how I 
met Bill Rose at Barrow Colliery, 
near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 


'JhiE National Coal Board had 
lent me a boiler suit, a black, 
papier-mache miner's helmet, an 
electric hand-lamp, and a brand- 
new walking-stick; and, stepping 
from the cage into a lofty sort of 
hall, I followed my guides— 
a young colliery manager and one 
of the Board's students—to a 
sort , of miniature Clapham 
Junction. Here little steel trucks 
of coal were being butted by a 
steel ram into another shaft for 
hoisting to the surface. 

We trudged for ten minutes, 
leaving the last electric ' lights 
far behind, along the main 
“road." And “road ” means rock 
tunnel, with a steady draught 
through it, pitch dark, and the 
sleepers of a light, rail or tram¬ 
way to walk on, with thick, white 
dust, giving way now and then to 
mud and puddles, in between 
them. The sides and roof of the 
tunnel were lined by steel arches 
with planks packed behind them; 
planks which were being crushed 
slowly into splinters by the 
sinister power of the pressure 
overhead. 

r J l iiG sides of the tunnel were 
grey where they had been 
sprayed with rock dust (which is 
non-inflammable) to make the 
coal dust less liable to burn in 
case of an accident. 


least some of the dust kicked up 
by my guide in front. This was 
young Walter Gill, the colliery 
student. He had left school at 
15, he told me, passed an exam 
at a Technical College, and was 
now going right through the 
colliery, studying at first hand 
such things as winning and work¬ 
ing coal, ventilation, explosions, 
purveying, mining law, mining 
'machinery, and so on. And one 
day he would be a colliery 
manager. 

giiLL we went on. Every now 
and then the lamps on the 
helmets of haulage workers or 
men mending the roof gave 
gnome-like twinklings in the 
distance. You only saw these 
glow-worms of, light when the 
men turned their heads towards 
you. And then suddenly we were 
at the end of the dark tunnel. 

The conveyor-belt here formed 
a shape like the letter “T,” each 
arm running out from what 
appeared to be solid rock on 


were getting the coal on to the 
conveyor and building up the 
space beyond it with loose rock 
for support. On this side of the 
conveyor the rock roof was sup¬ 
ported on short steel struts. 
Already the roof where the work 
of yesterday had been done was 
beginning to sag down six inches 
lower than the rest. It does this 
with crackings and rumblings 
terrifying to hear—it you are a 
novice., 

, After a chat we arranged to 
meet at the end of the shift and 
I went back to the surface to see 
coal arriving at the top of the 
shaft and all the elaborate 
machinery of screening and 
washing it. 

Then I met my friend Bill on 
his way from the shower baths 
and we walked to the bus stop 
and so to his home on the out¬ 
skirts of Barnsley. It is a nice 
Council house on the brow of a 
hill with a wide view over trees 
and allotments and the Barnsley 
football ground. Mrs Rose and 
their married daughter made me 


The "Main Road” of a pit, with the conveyor on the right 


The conveyors tip the coal into tubs, which are hauled up the 
shaft to the surface and there emptied by tipplers as shown in 

this picture 
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Mechanical Steeds 

A prize-winner at the National Meeting of Motor Cyclists at 
Lecco, in Northern Italy, was this intrepid rider, whose Roman 
Triga had “three motor-cycle power.” 


New Homes For Europe’s Children 


Here is the second article from 
our correspondent who is visiting 
the United States, telling of life 
as he finds it there. 

ll over America just now 
displaced families from war- 
torn Europe are finding new 
homes. The friendly, kindly 
American people are warming 
to the idea of providing homes 
for families with children who 
can become good American 
citizens and make a new start in 
life. 

In the city of Buffalo, not far 
from Niagara Falls, a little family 
irom Latvia have just arrived. 
They came to the city almost on 
the same day as the C N corre¬ 
spondent. Strange, shy, and not 
able to speak English, the family 
were welcomed by the local 
Presbyterian Church, and what a 
welcome! 

The church had bought a house 
for the family. It has three 
bedrooms and two living rooms. 
The Sunday School children 
painted the bedrooms, the men 
of the church painted the out¬ 
side ox the house, and the women 
furnished the house not only 
with furniture but with food. 

From their dangerous and fear- 
ridden way of life in the Russian 
Zone of Germany the family 
were taken in an American truck 
to Bremen and there sailed for 
nine days across the Atlantic to 


Boston. The two boys, ten and 

14, and the two girls, five and 

15, had never seen the sea 
before; but their eyes opened 
even wider when they saw then- 
new home. On the kitchen shelf 
was a huge jar full of cookies, 
and oit the shelves were many 
tins of food given by the women 
of the church. 

As he looked at his good 
fortune the father thought of 
the. rest of his family, still in 
Latvia and Russia. Some of 
them had been taken away to 
work in labour camps in Siberia, 
where mothers.and fathers were 
often separated from their 
children. What he hopes for 
most of all is the future good 
life of his four children. “This 
is my home,” he said; “my 
children are safe. My wife is 
happy. We have a house. We 
have food. I can work. What 
more does a man want?” 

On board the Queen Mary I 
met a Greek family also going 
to begin a new life in America. 
None of the children could speak 
English, but they soon will. In 
less than 12 months they will 
have all the outward signs of 
American citizenship, and into 
this vast melting-pot of the 
human race another strain of life 
and hope will be added. So the 
land of the Americas goes on 
developing, and keeps alive its 
friendly charm and good will. 


Sydney’s Safeguard Against Drought 


r J['HE mighty undertaking now in 
progress which involves the 
harnessing of the Warragamba 
River in New South Wales will 
increase Sydney's water storage 
from 122,183 million to 582,183 
million gallons. 

These reserves of precious 
water, which will rival those of 
London, should guarantee the 
city of Sydney and the district 
around it against any water 
shortage when the task is com¬ 
pleted, probably in about six 
years’ time. 

Australia has her, droughts, 
even on her eastern seaboard, and 
very severe they can be. The 
record drought of 1934 to 1942 
taught New South Wales a'lesson, 
and the Warragamba scheme, to 
supplement other water supplies 
to the city, is the result. 


The Wari-agamba River, which 
has a catchment of 3383 square 
miles, has an average daily flow 
of 493 million gallons. It runs, in 
practically a straight course, 
through a sandstone gorge 300 to 
400 feet high. 

Work on the Warragamba 
Dam and a new pipeline began in 
1941, but had to be suspended in 
1943 because of lack of materials. 
It was resumed in 1945. The new 
pipeline, 84 inches in diameter, 
will go through tunnels bored 
through the sandstone, and will 
cost £3,000.000. The dam itself 
will cost £9,000,000. 

In connection with the work in 
progress, a township is being 
erected to house 3500 . persons 
when fully developed. Schools, 
churches, shops, and even a town 
hall, are included in the plans. 
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The Redstart 
Startled the BBC 

J)r Ludwig Koch was thrilled 

recently when he had an 
unusual visitor who came to sing 
to him at Broadcasting House— 
none other than the black red¬ 
start, one of our rare British 
breeding bii-ds. There are prob¬ 
ably less than a dozen pairs of 
these birds in this country. 

The black redstart is a Con¬ 
tinental bird and until recently 
was thought to be only one of 
our winter visitors. During the 
last few years, however, it has 
been found nesting in Southern 
England. Its appearance at 
Wembley was noted in 1936 and 
in the City in 1941; and now, 
as if knowing just the right place 
for an audition, the black red¬ 
start was seen the other day out¬ 
side an office on the sixth floor 
of Broadcasting House, singing 
away on the -balcony, as if to 
say: Dr Koch, here I am! Its 
robin-like song is interspersed 
with a curious pebble-like noise, 
produced by its two mandibles. 

Hours of Waiting 

No sooner was Dr Koch 
informed than up went the 
recoi-ding gear, and, after hours 
of waiting, early in the morning 
the bird rewarded him. Only 
three feet from the microphone, 
in the drizzling rain, the black 
redstart broadcast to the world 
its enjoyment of life; and the 
BBC were able to interrupt 
an evening programme to let 
listeners hear their good fortune. 

Another recent recording which 
has pleased Dr Koch very much 
is that of the “coding ” of the 
woodcock, made on the Hamp- 
shire-Berkshire bolder. This short 
call, only made at dusk during 
the bird's display flight, had 
to be recorded in a matter of 
seconds; but after three nights 
of waiting Dr Koch was success¬ 
ful in getting one call from a 
bird ten to twenty yards away. 
Sleep and food are both forgotten 
on such a job, but the bird, 
never! 

We congratulate you. Dr Koch; 
for all over the world people 
who are homesick can now hear 
melodies of the songbirds of 
Britain. 


The Voice of Alice 



Eleven-yeac-old Kathryn Beaumont, " 


born in London, has been chosen 
to be the voice of Alice in 
Walt Disney's cartoon of Alice in 
Wonderland. 


The Children's hr 
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SALUTE TO USA 


J uly 4 — Independence Day— 
is one of the great dates in 
the history of civilised freedom, 
and all who prize their liberties 
rejoice with the American people 
on their chief national day. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote 
the'Declaration of Independence 
he remembered the long line of 
freedom which he and his people 
had inherited. Behind -them 
stood Magna Carta, the Bill of 
Rights, and all the standards of 
human rights and privileges, 
which the British people had 
attained. So July 4 has come 
to be a day of rejoicing for all 
the English-speaking peoples. 
What happened then was a 
continuation and development 
of what was already being 
practised in these islands. 


nation so young in years 
as the American Republic 
has been called on to carry so 
many responsibilities in so short, 
a time. Peopled mainly by 
those who have eagerly turned 
their backs on the Old World, 
America has been compelled to 
take the leadership in world 
affairs. Her resources and 
sympathies are freely used for 
the oppressed and impoverished. 
By one of the most magnanimous 
acts in human history the conti¬ 
nent of Europe has been revived 
through American aid, and our 
own land helped a long way 
forward to recovery. 

ll these contributions to a 
happier life throughout the 
world come from a people 
dedicated to “ Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness." 
Ever since July 4, 1776, the 
United States has kept these 
national aims in the forefront 
of its ambitions. ’ It has not 
always fulfilled them, and, like 
other nations, self-interest is at 
times the dominant motive. 
But many of its big hopes and 
dreams for a fairer, brighter life 
for all men are coming true. 


A 


giiCAUSi-: of what happened on 
July 4, 1776, we can claim 
today that the most power¬ 
ful single nation on earth is 
committed to the ways of peace 
and righteousness. That fact 
alone is an immense security for 
all mankind. To this historic 
fact must be added the declared 
good will of present-day America 
which now ranges over the lives 
of free men all the world over. 
Their enthusiasm is stirred once 
more, and their vision l-ekindled 
on this day of line memories 
and even finer hopes. 


Doing Good by Degrees 

Johnson used to say, " He 
- who waits to do a great deal 
of good at once will never do 
any.” Good is done by degrees. 
However small in proportion-the 
benefit which follows individual 
attempts ■ to - do good, - a great 
deal may thus- be accomplished, 
by • perseverance even ;in the 
midst of-' discouragements and . 
disappointments. 

Gcoree Crabbe 


The Tongue That 
Unites Us 


Princess. Margaret spoke for 
the youth of the English- 
speaking world when, recently, 
she named and opened Concord 
House as an extension of the 
English-Speaking Union’s 
London headquarters. 

" I hope,” she said, " that you 
will think of me as representa¬ 
tive of the countless young 


1 


people whose language is the 


one we are using today and who 
share with me the desire and 
hope that we should know more 
about each other, and learn how 
we may share the advantages, 
as we must face the responsi¬ 
bilities, of the task which falls 
to all of us today who speak the 
English tongue.” 


TRUTH IN GEOGRAPHY 


Qne of the main subjects 
discussed at the Inter- ' 
national Conference on Public 
Education which opens this 
week at Geneva will be the 
Geography Lesson. 

The International Bureau of 
Education and Unesco, joint 
organisers, are anxious to find 
out how geography teaching can 
be used to encourage a one-world 
outlook among children, that is, 
to remove the spirit of isolation 
and any false ideas about other 
peoples that may still prevail. 

The results of the discussion 
are to be embodied by Unesco 
in a booklet. 


t 

a 

m 
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We all realise that many 
history text books need revision, 
but are apt to forget that 
geography books too can give 
a wrong perspective. 


w 


HALL-MARKS 

r iiAT is it to be a gentleman ? 


It is to be honest, to be 
gentle, to be generous, to be 
brave, to be wise and, possessing 
all these qualities, to exercise 
them in the most graceful out¬ 
ward manner. 

IE. M. Thackerav 


JUST AN 7 DU A 
As Dr Johnson said. To culti¬ 
vate kindness is a valuable part 
of the business of life. 


Under the Ed 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If seascapes should 
be painted in water* 
colours 



H ow start a garden from 
scratch: Keep chickens. 

0 . 

FOREIGN HR thinks Londoners 
don't care about the history of 
their City. But they go on making it. 

• ... 3 - • 

R GIRL says she can pick 
up any insects with¬ 
out qualms. How does she 
know which are -without 
qualms ? 

-> *0 • - 
j\f &RE cluf>s would add, ’to 
the sociability of young 
.frcople. . So long as . they 
don’t hit each other 'with 
them. 



R OCK 

Nat 
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; BOYS AND GIRLS 

iey sat there swellin’ wisibly 
before my wery eyes.” - 
Mr Weller, Senior; and he 
t have said the same today 
t our young people. For 
average height of children 
is more than an inch above 
for the middle of the war, 
young people are several 
ids heavier, having longer 
wider shoulders, and bigger 
according to school medical 
;rs’ reports placed before 
ommittee of the British 
(lards Institution, 
lis Committee, at the request 
lie Board of Trade, is con- 
ring size rules relating to 
supply of utility clothing to 
Iren. Many young people 
adays, especially those be- 
:n 12 and 1,5, find they are 
big to wear utility clothing, 
their parents have to buy 
-utility clothing which is 
ject to purchase tax. 

: has been officially stated 
t the increase in young 
pie’s physique is due to milk 
chool and a balanced diet. 


ep the Flag Flying 


* I Tk v 


This is Britain’s 
new “trade 
mark,” a symbol 
designed by the 
Board of Trade to 
identify our ex¬ 
port goods. It 
will be placed 
packing- 


=s which are to be sent abroad. 


—++—- 

ank You, Australia! 

str alia is continuing to 
ration butter in order to 
p Britain. The Federal Direc- 
of Rationing said recently 
t if butter rationing ceased, 
cer exports to Britain might 
;ut by 50 per cent, 
ven an extra two ounces of 
J-.er weekly for Australians 
Id mean 20,000 tons of 
er annually, he said. Aus- 
a is now exporting So,000 
of butter to us every year, 
nee the war our Australian 
ismen have not hesitated to 
themselves in order to 
us in our difficulties. 


or’s Table 

)K out for the Colorado Beetle. 
Don’t give it a look in. 

0 

A LESMAM boasts that he can 
sell anything, liven a customer. 

□ 

IH people hope to make a name 
■or themselves. Others arc 
Oed with the one they are given, 
□ 

(AN claims to be the most dogged 
beginner at golf. A T ot dogged 
ill-luck, we hope. 



THINGS SAID 

Tn my opinion it will take Russia 
another 50 years to bring the 
standard of its workers up to that 
enjoyed by Australian workers. 
Australia’s Prime Minister 

Jn this country there is a great 
search for some belief which 
would account for the life of man 
and justify the kind of things 
which we know to be good and 
splendid and true in our English 
tradition. There was a striking 
witness to that in the mission 
which was recently held in Lon¬ 
don. Archbishop of Canterbury 

There is no surer brake on high 
prices than the housewife’s 
attitude to them. So put your 
foot down. Herbert Morrison . 

Things - are happening today 
which require action, not 
passivity, and challenge, not ac¬ 
ceptance. Bishop of Chichester 

The biggest job a mother has to 
do, that no one else can do, 
is the bringing up of her own 
family. Bishop of Blackburn 

] have faith in our neighbours. 

I hope they have faith in 
us. Ernest Bcvin 


A ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 

An Australian memorial to 
President Roosevelt will 
take the form of a wing added 
to the National Library at 
Canberra, the Federal capital. 
The wing will be devoted ex¬ 
clusively to books on America, 
so that Australians may there 
learn more about their American 
friends. There will, also be a 
bust or statue of President 
Roosevelt in the Memorial Wing, 
which will contain, the biggest 
collection of American books in 
Australia. 

A mission has gone to the 
United States from Australia 
to buy books for the new library. 

It is exactly the kind of 
memorial that the great President 
himself would have appreciated. 
—+♦—■ 

Cricket Wisdom 

Temperance in food and drink, 
regular sleep and exercise, 
I have laid down as the golden 
rule from my earliest cricketing 
days. 

(^reat scores at cricket, like 
great work of any kind, are, 
as a rule, the results of years 
of careful and judicious training 
and not accidental occurrences. 


(Auikt confidence is a widely 
different thing from conceit. 
The former will help you to a 
run of big scores, the latter 
will cripple every effort to sustain 
your hardly-earned reputation. 

^fter you have made a bound¬ 
ary hit do not make up 
your mind to hit another off the 
next ball. IF. G.. Grace 

WHAT TO GIVE 

■What can I give Him ? 

Poor as I am. 

If I were a shepherd 
I would' bring Him a lamb ; 

If I were a wise'man - 

T would do my. part— 

A 7 et what ,can T give Him ? ' 
Give niy heart. 

Christina Rossetti 


The Empire’s Biggest 
Colony 

This being Colonial Month there is special interest in these 
notes from a correspondent who knows Nigeria well. 


July 9, 19-19 

] Call of the 
Channel 

yyiTHiN a week or two the first 
of this year’s Channel swim¬ 
ming attempts will be made. 

One of the most dogged 
aspirants is Dr G. B. Brewster, of 
South London, who, at the age 
of 58, intends to make another 
attempt this summer—after 12 
previous failures. 

Tom Blower, the phenomenal 
Nottingham swimmer, will also 



Shirley May France 


try to cross both ways non-stop, 
a feat never done before. Blower, 
who holds the record for a 
fastest-ever Channel swim, tried 
the two-ways’ crossing last 
summer, but was persuaded to 
leave the water after reaching 
the French coast. 

Tlie youngest of this year’s 
aspirants is 16-year-old Shirley 
May France, a schoolgirl from 
Somerset, Massachusetts. 
Daughter of a well-known 
American long-distance swimmer, 
Shirley has been training hard 
for some weeks for her attempt 
to become the tenth woman to 
conquer the Channel. In her own 
country she has been swimming 
about 15 miles a day—after 
school. 

Queen Juliana at 
Tussaud’s 

A waxen effigy of Queen Juliana 
of Holland will soon be stand¬ 
ing next to that of her mother. 
Queen Wilhelmina, in Madame 
Tussaud’s famous collection of 
waxworks in London. 

The model will wear the 
original lovely robe which Queen 
Juliana was to have worn at her 
installation, last year, as Queen 
of Holland. The Queen found 
that this original robe was too 
heavy for her to wear during the 
long ceremonial of her installa¬ 
tion, so she had a similar but 
lighter robe made for her’ to 
wear, and she has presented the 
original heavy one to Madame 
Tussaud’s. 


j^igeria is a country of con¬ 
trasts, and has a population 
of 21 millions—about half that 
of England and Wales. Some of 
the people have advanced 
rapidly and there are excellent 
Nigerian doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, clerks, government 
officials of all kinds, and-business 
men. But they still number only 
a tiny fraction of the total popu¬ 
lation, thousands of whom are 
just beginning to be educated. 

Villages that are absolutely 
primitive are still to be found in 
Nigeria, especially in the north¬ 
ern regions. However, most of 
those villages now have their 
own schools, which may be built 
simply of mud walls and thatched 
roofs. They give very elementary 
teaching with emphasis on the 
practical and useful .subjects 
such as hygiene, fanning, weav¬ 
ing, building, gardening, and so¬ 
on. But some African people in 
each of these villages will go on 
to higher schools and training 
colleges. In this way Nigeria is 
advancing; and it is as well to 
remember that even in Britain 
there are still grown men and 
women who are unable to read or 
write. 

The Native City 

Generally speaking, the people 
in the south of Nigeria are more 
advanced than those in the north, 
the southerners having taken 
more advantage of the education 
offered them. Many of them 
are now to be found in the north, 
doing clerical work in Govern¬ 
ment offices, banks, or with trad¬ 
ing firms. 

I 11 the north of Nigeria towns 
are usually sharply divided into 
sections. A large native city may' 
contain the homes of 20,000 
people or even more. Houses are 
of mud with thatched roofs, and 
the shopping is done in a large 
market square. Ways of life here 
are still fairly primitive, though 
European government officials 
have taught certain standards of 
sanitation and public health. 

A separate area will be set. 
aside for “strangers.” Here will 
live the clerks, business men, per¬ 
haps a lawyer, doctor, and arch¬ 
deacon who have come from 
southern Nigeria or the Gold 
Coast. Their houses would nearly 
all seem to us small but are well 
built of stone and cement. Com¬ 
pounds are tidy and well kept, 
and the standard of living here 
is higher than in the native city. 

Not far off-we may find a row 
of shops with houses over or 


attached to them. These are the 
Syrian and Lebanese quarters, 
and we may -find one or two 
Indians among them. They are 
the traders here. Finally we 
come to the European reserva¬ 
tion. Each government official, 
bank manager, miner, or trading 
firm’s representative will have 
his own good house and com¬ 
pound, very often with a pretty 
garden. The standard of living 
here is high. 

More Education 

In the years gone by the divid¬ 
ing lines have been sharp be¬ 
tween contrasting scenes such- as 
these. The lines must fade. 
Much work must wet be 
done among the primitive and 
pagan peoples whose lives are 
only beginning to be touched by 
civilisation and education. But 
the number of intelligent, think¬ 
ing, and educated Nigerians is 
increasing, and those we see in 
England today probably have 
good home backgrounds in the 
towns they have come from, and 
are accustomed to living in a 
civilised fashion. 

Many Nigerians—and indeed 
other coloured people—come to 
England to study, and sometimes 
they are not made to feel wel¬ 
come. This may cause them to 
go back with bitter feelings 
against us. They deserve our 
admiration and respect for hav¬ 
ing progressed so far in such a 
short time, and they need our 
friendship and good will to equip 
themselves to help imthe advance 
of their country. Nor should we 
forget how much it is in the in¬ 
terest of our own country that 
we should be on friendly terms 
with all. 

FAITH BY NAME 
AND NATURE 

Cheshire girl who has 
bravely lived up to her 
Christian name is Faith Ander¬ 
son, aged eleven, of Northwich. 
Two years ago she was crippled 
with infantile paralysis.. But she 
never lost faith in her recovery, 
and after she had been a com¬ 
plete invalid for a year she 
became well enough for 1 her 
friends to be able to wheel her 
to school every day in a pram. 

In spite of her helplessness she 
worked away at her lessons and 
recently she won a Cheshire 
County Scholarship. She is now 
able to walk a little, and next 
September is to go to Winsford 
Grammar School. 
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Ancient Scripture 
Comes to Light 

JPrench scholars have recently 
announced the discovery in 
Egypt of a considerable collec¬ 
tion of the scriptures of the 
Gnostic religious sect, which 
flourished during the first five 
centuries of the Christian era. 

These scriptures, which com¬ 
prise over 1000 pages in. the 
ancient Coptic script, and 
formed originally twelve leather- 
bound volumes, were found in a 
jar thirty miles north of Luxor, 
on the east bank of the, Nile, 
probably in 1946. Apparently 
the workmen who found them 
did not realise their value and 
sold them to merchants; and it 
is only lately that scholars have 
had the opportunity of examin¬ 
ing them. 

Some of the volumes are 
damaged, but they contain 27 
complete works of the Gnostic 
writers and the fragments cf 
five more. All of the works had 
been lost, although the existence 
of some were known from other 
early writings. An interesting 
feature is that several of the 
works are described as secret 
and apparently it was forbidden 
to show them to unbelievers. 

The Gnostics caused a great 
deal of disturbance during the 
early years of the Christian 
church. They tried to combine 
Christianity with Oriental re¬ 
ligions and Greek philosophy, 
and so were labelled heretics. 

WORLD’S END AT 
LAND’S END 

'The most westerly church in 
England, St Sennen, Land’s 
End, is in urgent need of repairs, 
and an appeal ibr £1870 is being 
made. 

By this church is a great stone, 
round which seven Saxon kings 
are said to have dined, and the 
legend goes that when another 
seven kings dine there the end 
of the world will come—a fairly 
safe prophecy! 

Donations towards the bells of 
St Sennen’s, renovation of the 
organ,, a new heating system, and 
renewing the tower roof — 
threatened by severe Atlantic 
gales—may be sent to the Rec¬ 
tory, Sennen, Cornwall. 



Pioneers 


© 


6. RENE LAENNEC 

who gave us the stethoscope 


This was remembered over 
2000years later by laennec.e 
doctor in one of Napoleon's 
hospitals. Ho saw two boys 
playing with a seesaw oni 
scratching tht plank at „ 
ant end and his friend 
listening to ths scratches 
at the other. 





The greatest doctor of ancient 
times was Hippocrates. Born 
about 4$0 Scwhan charms were 
used to cure illness, he taught 
the scientific study of disease, 
and one of his discoveries teas 
that certain diseases could be de¬ 
tected by listening te a patients chest 



at cai . _ 

the idea of using a 
wooden tube for listen- 
ing to a patients heart 
or his breathing . He 
had such a tube made 
and it was called a 
stethoscope from the 
Greek, words stethes fchesfl 
and skopeo (77 ooCintoJ 



Today the stethoscope with 
its two. ear-pieces is an 
essential part of a doctors 
equipment. He uses it for 
listening to many parts of 
the body, and he knows much 
better than Dr Laenntc what 
the different sounds mean . 


Danes to Invade England Again 


JJanish warriors, descendants 
of Hengist and Horsa—who 
invaded England in ad 449— 
are making feverish preparations 
for another invasion of these 
shores. This time, however, 
they will receive a more cordial 
welcome than did the motley 
array of Jutes, Frisians, and 
Saxons v/ho landed 1500 years 
ago. Providing the tides and 
weather are favourable the 
Danish invader plans to arrive 
on the coast of Kent some time 
in late July. 

There have been . very few 
successful invasions of England 
in all her history. Recorded in¬ 
vasions began with Julius Caesar 
in 55 bc, followed by Claudius 
ad 43, and Severus, ad 208. In 
the year 410 the Romans left 
England and returned home. 
Thirty-nine years later, the Jutes 
under Hengist and Horsa arrived. 
The Kingdom of Kent was estab¬ 
lished by Hengist in the year 457. 

After Hengist came the Saxons, 
in 495, the Angles in 520, and 
the Danes' in the closing years 
of the eighth century. Alfred 
the Great defeated the Danes in 
878 and thereafter, apart from 
some internal fights between the 
various kingdoms, England saw 
comparative peace until the 
coming of William the Con¬ 
queror, the last successful in¬ 
vader, in 1066. 

Of later attempted invasions 
that of the Spanish with their 
"Glorious Armada ” was the 
most memorable. Since then, 


Napoleon, the Kaiser, and Hitler 
have cast their avaricious eyes on 
England—all without success. 

Tliis coming invasion is to 
commemorate the anniversary of 
the invasion of England by Hen¬ 
gist and Horsa 1500 years ago. 

A Viking ship, exact replica 
of the type used by the adven¬ 
turous Hengist, is being built in 
a Danisli shipyard. When com¬ 
pleted it will be manned by fifty 
of the finest oarsmen in all Den¬ 
mark, some of them Olympic 
athletes who, with the aid of 
sails, will row to England to re¬ 
enact the original landing oh the 
Kentish coast. 

The men will elect a chief who, 
like Hengist, will lead the in¬ 
vaders. For weeks before zero 
hour the men will go unshaven 
and let their beautiful blond 
hair grow down over their 

Preserving Potatoes 

\ new method of preserving 
potatoes for pig food is being 
tried out at Brockvvortli, near 
Gloucester. Four hundred tons 
of potatoes were first placed in 
galvanised iron containers and 
then -were steamed until they 
were completely cooked. After 
cooling, the cooked potatoes were 
buried in a shallow trench and 
covered with earth. It is claimed 
that by this method the potatoes 
will keep up to a period of two 
years and so can be preserved to 
fill the gaps when there is a 
shortage of potatoes. 


shoulders, so that when they 
arrive, clad in. the colourful cos¬ 
tume that Hengist’s men wore, 
including the shining armour, 
they will appear to the residents 
of Thanet much the same as did 
the original Northmen to the 
Romanised Celt in the year 449. 

The original landing is gener¬ 
ally assumed to have taken place 
at Ebbsfleet, but for the pur¬ 
poses of celebrations, and so 
that a fitting reception can be 
arranged, plans are being made 
for the landing at one of the 
more fashionable resorts on the 
Kentish coast, whose inhabitants, 
together with those of neighbour¬ 
ing resorts, will be co-operating 
to give the Vikings a fitting wel¬ 
come. 

Before returning home the 
crew will row up the Thames 
and pass the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. The whole project has 
already aroused great enthusiasm 
in Denmark, where the feeling of 
kinship with Britain is strong. 

The influence of the Northmen 
in the years following the col¬ 
lapse of Roman government in 
England brought deep and sig¬ 
nificant changes which have 
determined the pattern of life 
in the England we know today. 
Many physical characteristics, in¬ 
stitutions, and much of our 
culture can be attributed to the 
Angles, Jutes, Frisians, and 
Saxons. A new civilisation was 
founded—a civilisation which 
down the centuries lias spread 
throughout the world. 


The Children's News paper, Jut/ 9. 1949 

They Found 
Their Voices 

“J will now call on the Senior 
Prefect to propose a vote of 
thanks to the Governors.” 

Poor old Senior Pre! How 
grim he (or she) looks on the 
platform. How thankful we feel 
that we are not in his (or her) 
shoes—until the awful thought 
occurs that one day (who knows) 
we may be—but thank goodness 
that day is a long way off! 

Yet at the Guildhall School of 
Music, London, not long ago, 21 
bold young people voluntarily 
got up and made speeches. The 
speakers came from different 
parts of the country and were 
members of seven Club teams 
taking part in the finals of a 
novel speech-making contest. j 

The contest was called Youth 
Finds Its Voice, and it was or¬ 
ganised—as reported in the C N 
some time ago—by the National 
Association of Girls’ Clubs and 
Mixed Clubs. Eacli team con¬ 
sisted of three members: a chair¬ 
man, one to make the speech, 
and another to propose a vote of 
thanks to the speaker. At least 
two members of each team had 
to be between 14 and 21. The 
winning team was the Falmouth 
Youth Club, whose speaker was 
18-year-old Tony “ Prendergast. 
The subject of his speech was The 
Most Interesting Book I Have 
Read—Evans of the Broke. 

PILTDOWN RIVAL ? 

Jn a cave at Swartkrans, near 
Krugersdorp, South African 
scientists have unearthed a jaw 
and teeth of a small skull believed 
to be human; early examination 
leads the finders to the guess 
that these may be the oldest 
human specimens that have ever 
come to light. 

If so it will take pride of place 
over a skull found in Britain. 
The Piltdown skull, discovered 
• 37 years ago deeply embedded in 
solid river gravel, at Piltdown, in 
the Weald of Sussex, has been 
seen by all the leading scientisls 
engaged in the study of Man, and 
the verdict, set forth in I he 
Official Guide to the British 
Natural History Museum, is: 
“The Piltdown skull ... is the 
oldest human skull known.” 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS—Jules Verne's Great Story, Told in Pictures 



Mr Fogg, sailing north in the little schooner, 
had four days in which to reach Shanghai. 
The schooner was delayed by a typhoon, and 
when she approached the mouth of the 
Shanghai River, the steamer Mr Fogg was to 
catch was already leaving for Yokohama and 
San Francisco ! In the schooner was a small 
cannon used in fogs. “ Fire the cannon and 
hoist a signal of distress,” said the round- 
’ the-world record-seeker. 


Meanwhile, Jean had 
arrived penniless in 
Yokohama, Having 
been an acrobat, he 
took a job with a 
troop • of Japanese 
acrobats run by an 
American. The acro¬ 
bats wore comic long 
noses. 


Jean’s part on the 
stage was to form 
the base of a human 
pyramid, the acro¬ 
bats apparently 
balancing on one 
another’s false long 
noses. At the re¬ 
hearsal Jean played 
his part well. 


During the first performance Jean suddenly 
caught sight of his master in the audience ! 
Mr Fogg had managed to stop the steamer, 
paying the passage on board. Arriving at 
Yokohama he began searching for his servant. 
In the theatre Jean joyfully let the whole 
pyramid collapse, leapt over the orchestra and 
joined him. Mr Fogg gave the acrobats’ 
manager some money, then he, Jean, and Aouda 
went back to the steamer. 


Mr Fogg was on his way to San Francisco, and 
had not yet lost time on his journey. But 
Detective Fix was on board. He now had the 
warrant for the arrest of Fogg. It had arrived 
at Yokohama in the Carnatic, in which steamer 
the Hong Kong authorities thought Fix had 
sailed. When Jean saw the man who in Hong 
Kong had given him the opium to smoke, thus 
causing Mr Fogg to miss the Carnatic, Jean 
indignantly attacked him. 


Now What Will Happen to Mr Fogg? See Next Week's Instalment 
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BILL and JILL, the C N twins, are here again this week 
Their adventure 



Told by Frank S. Pepper 



think it’s thrilling!” de¬ 
clared Jill Watson breath¬ 
lessly. “Aren't you glad, 
after all, that we came, Bill?” 

; Her twin brother nodded- his 
^agreement. 

"I didn’t think I'd be a bit 
interested,” he confessed. “I 
expected to be bored. But you’re 
right. It is thrilling.” 

The twins had been spending 
a week in Nottingham. For the 
last day of their stay Uncle 
Dick had proposed a visit to 
nearby Newstead Abbey, which 
• had been the home of the great 
poet, Lord Byron. 

The suggestion had been re¬ 
ceived rather coldly by Bill. He 
foresaw a dull day staring at a 
few rusty relics left behind by a 
man whose poetry, no matter 
how Uncle Dick might praise it, 
seemed wild and difficult to 
understand. 

The journey had cheered him a 
little. The surrounding country 
was glorious, and the ancient 
building itself had an enchant¬ 
ing, romantic air that set Bill’s 
imagination tingling. 

ij^he things which had once 
seemed so dull now really 
came alive. 

And now he was looking 
.eagerly at something that he 
certainly did understand; a tall 
helmet with a curiously-curved 
crest. It was the helmet that 
Byron had designed himself, to 
wear in the Greek war of 
independence. 

There was a large Greek stamp 
in Bill’s collection, depicting the 
scene, and the picture had fasci¬ 
nated him so much that he had 
turned up and eagerly read the 
story—how Byron, filled with 
romantic enthusiasm, had gone 
out to fight with the Greeks and 
had died at Missolonghi. Bill 
could appreciate that far more 
easily than all the poetry. 

And here was the very helmet, 
and Byron’s sword, too. 

Bill became lost in a daydream. 
The room faded. In imagination 
he was carried to the distant 
shore. He saw the fierce Greek 
rebels, the handsome, romantic 
poet. 

"Kind of gets you, son, doesn’t 
; it?” 

The deep-voiced question 
brought Bill back with a bump 
from his imaginary wanderings. 

A lean, tanned man who had 
just entered the room with his 
wife was watching Bill with a 
kindly smile. ... 

“Yes, sir, I think I know what ; 
you mean!” exclaimed Bill. “I'm 
glad I came.” 

' “We're glad we came, too,” 
nodded the smiling man, “We've 
come a long way. From Phil¬ 
adelphia. But it was worth the 
trip.” 

“You’re Americans?” asked Bill 
eagerly. 

“On vacation,” agreed the 
stranger. “This is our third visit, 
and I’m afraid it’s, going to be 
our last this trip. We have to be. 
going back home.” 

jjlLL left the Americans study¬ 
ing a piece of tree trunk on 
which the poet had carved his 


name, and slipped put to catch 
up with Jill and Uncle Dick. 

A little later, in the grounds, 
Bill saw the Americans again. 
They were standing, - deeply 
interested, looking at the'ivy-clad 
stump ■ which was all that 
remained of an oak tree Byron 
had planted when he was a boy. 

• Jill, looking across the turf 
toward the lake that stretched in 
front of Newstead, gave a puzzled 
frown as she recalled some lines 
she had once learned by heart. 

“Isn’t it funny, I feel as if I 
must have been here before, 
though, of course, I know I never 
have,” she said, and began to 
quote the lines: 

“Before the mansion lay a lucid 
lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep, and 
freshly fed 
By a river -—” 

The American turned round 
with a start of surprise. 

“The woods sloped downwards to 
its brink, and stood 
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With their green faces fixed upon 

the flood,” he quoted. “Yes, 
young lady. This is the very 
place.” 

He turned to Uncle Dick, beam- 
. ing with delight. 

“It’s a .real pleasure, sir, to find 
a young lady who appreciates 
Byron,” he said with enthusiasm. 
“My wife, and I would enjoy 
talking to you. We’ve brought a 
lunch basket with us. We’d be 
very pleased if you would share 
it with us.” 

cJ’he twins were delighted when 
Uncle Dick accepted the 
invitation. The lunch basket, 
when opened, proved to be full 
of the most tempting things, 
especially some mouth-watering 
chicken sandwiches which Bill 
tackled with gusto until he 
caught, a reproving glance from 
Uncle Dick, which made him 
politely but reluctantly refuse 
the invitation to finish them off. 

The American plainly had some¬ 
thing on his mind, and was un¬ 
decided whether to speak of it. 

“Shall I tell them about the 
picture?” he asked his wife. 

“Of course,” she smiled. 

“The truth of. it is,” he told the 
twins and their uncle, “I’ve made 
a wonderful find. There is a 
man in Nottingham who has a 
portrait of Byron which he is 
willing to sell. The picture has 
been in his family for over a 
hundred years. His great-grand¬ 
parents were servants here in 


WEEK'S 
PRIZE BICYCLE! 


'£5 in Other Prizes 



Children’s Newspaper “ Cross Figures’ 

The attached entry is all my own work. 

Name.Age. 



A Water Cycle Made For Two 

One of the latest forms of water travel, this two-seater 
water cycle is being tried out on the River Lea near London. - 


This is No 7 in our scries of novel weekly competitions—and here is a Cross-' 
Figure Square for you to solve. 

This time the Bicycle (junior or full size, as required) will be given to the boy 
or girl who fills in the square below correctly according to the clues and whose 
entry is the best-printed and the neatest according to age. Ten Ten-shilling 
Notes will be awarded for the next-best entries. 

Alt you have to rlo is to complete the puzzle-square given below, lining in a number 
to answer each due. Thus, r Across is : 1949. Till in the coupon on this page, ashing 
your parent or guardian or teadier to sign it as your own unaided work. Then cut it 
out together with your completed square and scud to ; 

C N Competition No 7, G P O Box 682, . 

The Fleetway House, London, E C 4 (Comr), 

to arrive by' Friday, .Tuly 15. 

N R—These competitions are open to all readers under 17 in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland; and the Channel Islands. No reader may send more than one attempt in each 
week’s competition. The Editor’s decision will be final. 

Clues Across 

1. This year. 4. Next Leap 
Year. 7. You’re grown up 
when you’re this. 8. Pence 
in a pound. 10. One dozen, 
rr. Pounds in ten tons. 
13. The last two figures of 
this are each half the first, 
and altogether they total 4. 
35. 1.5 of a hundred. 17. 
Boiling point (F). 18. Ten 

twelves make.? 19. 

Double 5 Down! 21. Three 
centuries and 1. 23. Count 
o to 4 1 26. Four cricket 

teams. 28. Thirty - six 
minutes past two o’clock. 
29. A score. 30. Date of 
the King’s coronaiion. 31. 
Hundred times 5 Down. 

Clues \^own 

1. Scotland Yard’s tele¬ 
phone number. 2. What 
thirteen sevens make. 3. 
How many years ago' was 
a d 1027 ? 4. A century. 

5. Weeks in a year, less 
one. 0 . A tenth of xr 
Across. 9. You call a 
l quarter-mile race this. 11. 

! Put 7 Across in front of 
i 18 Across ! 12. Repeat 23 

! Across. 14. Two miles a 
7 . minute, is this number of 
* miles an hour. 16. Half 
1 22 Down. 19. This number 
! reads the same both ways. 

Z 20. The first numbers. 

Z 22. IO X IO X to. 24 .,A 
Z third of 381. 23. Days ’ill 

I the year. 27. How many 
Z storeys in a skyscraper with 
! 50 floors ? 29. Hundred- 

l weights in one ton. 


Address . 


Signature of 
Parent Guardian. 


Newstead Abbey, and the portrait 
was given to them. This man is 
prepared to sell' it because he is 
very hard up. Now, if you’re 
interested perhaps you’d like to 
come and see it?” 

“We certainly should,” declared 
Uncle Dick. 

'J'hey drove back to Nottingham 
in the American's car. . They 
stopped outside a dusty junk-shop 
in a narrow side-street. 

“Ah, sir, you have come about 
the picture. I’ve had several 
other offers for it but I wouldn’t 
let it go, seeing as I'd given you 
the first chance. And, mark you, 

I wouldn't be selling it at all if I 
wasn’t so short of money. It's 
going to break my heart parting 
with it. Here it is.” 

He produced the picture, which 
showed the poet in a manner 
made famous by other portraits, 
wearing a white, open-collared 
shirt. He had been painted 
holding a book in his hands. 

“There are some who have seen . 
it, who know more about painting 
than I do, who say that it is 
probably the work of the famous 
Sir Thomas Lawrence,” said the 
dealer. “But I wouldn’t be so 
bold as to claim that it is a 
genuine Lawrence. Let us just 
say that it is by an unknown 
artist.” 

“How much do you want for 
it?” asked the American eagerly. 

“Make me an offer, sir,” 
requested the dealer. 

The twins gazed attentively at 
the picture. They realised that 
if it was genuine, as it appeared 
to be, it was of great value. 

JJill peered more closely at the 
book the poet was holding, 
and saw that it was a copy of 
Pepys’ Diary. 

“Offer him five shillings for the 
frame, sir,” he suggested. 

The dealer uttered a cry of 
rage. . 

“Five shillings!” he exclaimed. 
“I won’t be insulted in my own 
shop.” . 

“That picture ,is a fake,”. Bill 
said stubbornly, “and I believe 
you know it.” 

“A fake, is it?” cried the dealer 
angrily. “I suppose we arb to 
believe that a boy like you knows 
more than the experts?” 

. “You’d never dare to show that 
picture to art experts. They’d 
laugh at you.” 

“Look here, young man! ” cried 
the startled American. “You are 
making very serious statements.” 

“Be quiet, Bill,” Uncle Dick 


said reprovingly. “Of course 
there is always an element of 
doubt about old paintings, but I 
would say there is a fair chance 
that this one is what it claims to 
be. After all, the gentleman 
hasn't tried to claim that it is a 
genuine Lawrence. He said quite 
frankly that he doesn’t know.” 

“That’s where he was clever, 
putting us off the scent,” Bill 
argued stubbornly. “This paint¬ 
ing contains an—an—what’s the 
name for something that is 
wrong because it couldn’t belong 
to the times?” 

“Anachronism,” said Jill. 

“That’s it, an anachronism,” 
nodded Bill. “Byron couldn’t 
possibly have had a copy of 
Pepys’ Diary.” 

“So that’s it!” sneered the 
dealer. “You aren’t very strong 
on history, are you, my lad? 
Pepys wrote his diary in the reign 
of Charles the Second. Byron 
was born over a hundred years 
later.” ■ 

"That’s true,” agreed the 
American sternly. 

“But you’ve forgotten some¬ 
thing, sir,” urged Bill. “Pepys 
wrote his diary in a shorthand of 
his own invention. It was years 
and years before anyone could 
read it, I’m not sure how long it 
was before it was deciphered, but 
I don’t believe it was first 
published until alter Byron was 
dead!” 

Uncle Dick gave a gasp. 

“He’s right, you know,” he 
declared. “Byron died in 1824. 
The diary was published in 1825.” 

The American turned angrily 
on the picture dealer. * 

“You’d better burn that picture 
before you’re tempted to try to 
cheat someone else,” he thun¬ 
dered. "Good-day to you, sir, and 
think yourself lucky that I'm not 
calling in the police." 

JJe stamped back out of the 
shop. When they all got back 
to the car the American gripped 
Bill’s arm. 

“Young man, you’ve saved me 
from being cheated. I'm very 
grateful". I’d like to be allowed 
to reward you. Is there anything 
I can give you that you’d speci¬ 
ally like?” 

“Well,” said Bill slowly, “there 
is something-” 

“Name it, young man, and it’s 
yours.” 

“Could I have another of those 
chicken sandwiches?” begged Bill. 
"They, were smashing.” 

Another Bill anti Jilt story soon 
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PARATROOP’ 

wamrn 


6cL, 


post.- etc.. 6d. to actvf 
Bumper Catalogue. 


7 or.. Icns/s. Ideal holiday. 

K|H‘«‘Un?r event u, 40s. 6d. W.D, model, full 
Bi/*'" . £ 3 lO*. Very special 6-Ions achromatic 
model. £5 19s. Gil. Both complete ia case, 
etc. AH post la. • 



CR EATSAILOFFER 

wvmm 
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ITS MODELS Postal 


CAM. PACK ft 

Ridjcc Tent, with wall*. C.uar. thoroughly 
proofed. Brand new, 5 ft. 6 in. along ridge, 
7 ft. 3 iu. along wall. 4 ft. 6 iu. wide, 
3 ft. 6 In. high, 12 in. lilgii wall. Tacked in 
valise. All accessories. £2 12s. 6d. Carr, 
and Tack. Is. 6d. 

EX-ARMY BELL TENTS, £5 15s. 

Complete. Carr. paid. Circ. 44 ft., hr. 9 ft. 6 in. 
MARQUEES, 30 fl. x 20 ft., lit. 14 ft. 
approx. £38 15s. Larger sizes. 

MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED 


NO MOlti: TO BAY. A magnificent seiea- 
tifl* - job with new improved one second focus. 

Cry Mat-clear lrm.es that are unbreakable. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (De 
Cotdharhoiir Lane, Loughborough Junction. S.E.5. Open 


TARPAULINS. 
ME NT. Sand 


CAMPING EQUIP- 
for BUMPER LIST. 
>pt. CN), 196-200 
All Day Saturday. 



BOVS 

antf 

&/MLS 


^ ou all know the series 
—_ of Kiddy’s Favourites 

in Multi-colour Cigarette Card size in 
booklets of 8 comprising International 
Footballers, Film. Stars, Club Foot¬ 
ballers, Boxers, Railway Engines,Speed~ 
way Riders, Cricketers, Popular Scottish 
Footballers, Popular English Footballers 
We are now able to offer a complete Set 
of any^ one chosen series with a Photo¬ 
graphic Album for 3/9d. Post Free. 

Snvl t’o ftnl Onlcr today to: 

i/tmeei TksUmcs ltd. 

128 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 0.1. 




LIFE-SIZE 

SLEEPING & MAMA 


BABY DOLL 63/- 


life-like wig, 

WALKING 

Mama & Sleeping 

POLL. 45/- c tZi 

15 in. jointed- beautifully 
made in unbreakable plastic, 
unimpeachable finish and 
features, fully dressed, gor¬ 
geous lifelike wig and eye¬ 
lashes, sleeping eyes. Distinct 
‘ 4 ‘ mama ’ voice. 


carr. 
paid. 

00 X in. jointed, compo- 
^ •* sition throughout, 
very pretty face, real ma¬ 
ma voice, life-like sleeping 
eyes with “ natural ” eye¬ 
lashes. Beautiful finish. 

As above, but complete 

y/ith luxurious 69/67" 


9 Paid 


Casl t refunded in. full if dis- 
sc.tisfied. 

FAIRWAY HOUSE, 
The Doll House (Dept. 132), 
SSUitUidt, Uwdcn, N.W.10 

1 Special rotes fer Council 
1 authorities. 



W* l!i SeZl 



PISTQl 

MOOTS me PONG BALLS 



V *7: *«*c< 


This extremely popular toy 

_ provides a world of fun for 

~~ youn- and old. Dozens of 
***? thrilling ami jolly sanies 

/ can be played with Now Reduced 
it. Fit ill" a pin^-pong It JAA 

ball, it cannot hurl or do to IX / 1 A 

the slightest damage and , „.• ■. ■ 

it ia a grand help to im- plus4d. postage 
prove your' table tennis. Send to-day. 
How the Children will enjoy 
Viayiny with this splendid toy! 

Jtiffht and left the. bandits fall 
Vanquished by a piny-pony ball. 
GREEN MONK PRODUCTS, 

Old Church School Buildups, Church St., 
- Monk lire! ion. Barnsley, Yorks.. 


| wonderful bool.- 

that tells you. all about every 
kind of engine—Airplane, Automobile, 
Diesel, Steam, Electrical, Hydraulic, 
etc. 230 pages crammed from cover to 
cover with up-to-the-minute facts. 
Over 260 illustrations and diagrams 
giving detailed information and in¬ 
structions on how to make models that 
work. HOW' to make a Thermopile, 
Steam and Water Turbine, Mill Wheels, Dry 
Ice Engine, Synehroiius Electrical Motors, 
A.C. or D.C. Motor, Steam Engine, etc. 
A book you must have 
for the holidays. “THE 
BOYS’ BOOK OF ENGINES, 

MOTORS and TURBINES.” 

Write NOW enclosing 10 ,'G 
ILO. for YOUR copy to 

BRAUND ADVTC. LTD., 148 STRAND, W.C.2 


Send Now • 

io/6; 

, Post Free • 


ALL LEATHER 
RUFF RIDER 


1710 


COWBOY SUIT 


Post 1/3 

Including Leather 
Chaps, Belt, Armlets 
and Holster. Beauti¬ 
fully produced. 


Complete with genu¬ 
ine Ranger Pistol add 
5/-. If Pistol required 
separately 6/- post 
free. Suitable for chil¬ 
dren aged 3-7 years. 

Money back guarantee. 

RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES 

(C.N.I2), 

39 Tower Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 

Buy from specialists. Suppliers to L.C.C. 



Actions 

Competition 

50 Watches and 56 
Oilier Prizes Won 

'J^he C N has pleasure in 
announcing the awards in our 
recent four-week competition 

“What Are They Doing?" 

The entries were judged in two 
age classes—those under eleven, 
and the elevens and over—and 
the prizes allotted proportion¬ 
ately within the classes. 

No entrant gave an entirely 
correct set of solutions to all the 
24 action pictures. The 50 PRIZE 
WATCHES (wrist or pocket type, 
as preferred* have therefore 
been awarded for entries which 
were most nearly correct—those 
containing one error, plus those 
with two errors and which were 
the best-written according to age. 
Winners of these prizes are: 

David Baird, Bloxwicli : Sylvia Bin- 
more, KingMccrstveU; C. K. Blackall, 
Rocliford ; J. II. Blackucrst, Foulness 
Island; David Boyle, Edinburgh; Judy 
Bovso.v, Nottingham ; Judith Bridger, 
Stanstcd ; Sliirlvv Dr voces, Greenford; 
Sheila Buckingham, I.eatherhead: John 
Carr, Morden; Khydwyn Davies, 
C wm a ui an. 

Anne Emmf.rson, East Boldcm : Margaret 
Fecher, Langley; Anna Fraser, Burg- 
head ; Wendv Gardner, Preston; Brian 
Godfrey, Kenton; Desmond Graham, 
Loughgilly; Joan Hoc. ben, London, 
S E 10 ; Shirley Molten, Whitchurch ; 
Daniel Kav, Alloa; Noruia Lux fori), 
Gravesend. 

Elsie Macdonald, Newtonmore; Bar¬ 
bara M.vckie, Kirkcaldy ; Anne Maxtec, 
Newcastle-on-Tync 4 ; Ronald G. Marr, 
Edinburgh 10 ; Martin McCall, BlackhaU ; 
Phyllis McGrekdv, Dromore ; Margaret 
McIndoe, Edinburgh 10; Irene Miller, 
Edinburgh 10 ; Ian Morrison, Dunferm¬ 
line ; Sheila Negus, High Wycombe ; Jean 
Palmer, Bristol 5 ; Jane Peters, Dundee ; 
Jennifer Pratt, Cater ham ; Kuth Price, 
Bristol ; Margaret Quick, St Ives. 

K. Richards, London, SW14; Mary 
Robbie', Prenton; Rachel Roberts, 

I. ondon, S E 22; Maurice Rodford, 
North Cliearn; George Russell, Coat¬ 
bridge; Dorothy Smith, Smethwick 41; 
Clive Smith, Middlesbrough ; Fred Thur- 
gooi), Felling; Michael Tooley, Blackpool; 
Mary Upton, Canterbury ; R. P. B. Ward, 
London, S E 25; D. Waters, Andover; 
M. A. Wilson, Barrow-in-Furness; -John 
Wingate, Brighton 6. 

The CHOOSE - YOUR - OWN 
AWARDS have been increased to 
56 in number and go to the 
remaining entries containing two 
errors (and in the younger age 
class those three-error attempts 
which were also the best-written 
in relation to age>. These winners 
are being offered choice of prize 
lrom the special C N list. Their 
names may be seen at the C N 
office. All prizewinners have been 
notified. 

CORRECT SOLUTION 

I, Boxing. 2. Writing- 3, Using bow and 
arrow. 4, Playing bowls. 5, Diving. 
6 , Saluting. 7, Telephoning. 8, Raising cap. 
9, Playing the piano. 10, Using a scythe. 

II, Going upstairs. 12. Pumping up a tyre. 
13, Sawing*. 14, Walking a tightrope. 
15, Drinking. 16, Playing darts. 17, Riding 
a horse. 18, Pulling a rope. 19. Whipping a 
top. 20, Using binoculars.. 21, Leading a 
horse. 22, Tossing a coin. 23, Pulling on a 
sock. 24, Pushing a wheelbarrow. 

Rats, Keep Away! 

J^Ats do not like sodium fluosili- 
cate, which is already used 
in effective moth-proofing solu¬ 
tions. So. if researches now tak¬ 
ing place In. America are con¬ 
firmed, this chemical may be the 
means of saving millions of 
pounds’ worth of damage. 

It has been found that, 
although it will not kill them, 
rats refuse to touch food contain¬ 
ing file smallest amount of the 
chemical. Cockroaches prove 
equally shy of such meals. By in¬ 
corporating it in food containers 
it is therefore hoped to prevent 
the tremendous losses caused by 
these creatures. 

Sodium fluosilicate also appears 
to be an effective antidote against 
dry rot in wood. It is produced 
very cheaply. 


Crusader With 
a Pen 

Jt is an old saying that the pen 
is mightier than the sword, 
and William Thomas Stead, the 
100th anniversary of whose birth 
is celebrated on the fifth of this 
month, was in his day regarded 
as a supreme example. The pen 
was his sword, and with it he 
crusaded as fearlessly as any 
knight of chivalry that ever bore 
arms. 

Born at Embleton, Northumber¬ 
land, of Yorkshire yeoman stock, 
he had his father, a Con¬ 
gregational minister, for his first 
tutor. The dogged courage of his 
Puritan ancestors lived again in 
Stead, lightened by the dash and 
gaiety of the Cavalier. 

Beginning as an office boy, he 
developed a genius for writing, 
and at 21, never having pre¬ 
viously entered a 
newspaper office, 
h e was ap¬ 
pointed editor of 
the Northern 
Echo, to which 
he had sent bril¬ 
liant c o n t r i- 
butions. Success 
in this post 
paved his way to 
London, where, 
at 33, he suc¬ 
ceeded John 
(afterwards 
Viscount) Morley as editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

Brilliant, original, enterprising, 
Stead became the literary father 
of modern journalism, which he 
caused to glow, with a fire and 
splendour such as it had never 
before known. He employed his 
pen in support of all that he held 
to be good and noble, and for 
the suppression of all that was 
base and evil. His crusades made 
him many lasting friends, but 
they also incurred enmities, none 
sadder than his estrangement 
from Cecil Rhodes, whom he had 
championed until the trouble 
with the Boers. 

Visits to the Tsar 

Peace, with arbitration, was 
Stead's passion. Twice he went 
to see the Tsar in the hope of 
furthering his ideal. Later con¬ 
troversies, provoked by the same 
theme, turned many of his 
former friends against him and 
his beliefs, and his influence 
somewhat declined. However, he 
founded a successful magazine 
called The Review of Reviews, 
and he also conducted a wonder¬ 
ful penny series of classical 
works for children. 

To the last, international peace 
engaged his best energies, and it 
was to attend a peace conference 
in the United States that he 
sailed on the first voyage of the 
Titanic, then the world’s biggest 
steamship. During the night of 
April 15, 1912, she collided with 
an iceberg, and sank, with a loss 
of some 1500 lives. Among the 
700 people saved were those who 
told of the last moments of 
Stead, There he stood, the 
Crusader to the last, blithe and 
inspiring, helping women and 
children to escape from the 
stricken vessel with which, he 
well knew, he must soon be 
engulfed. 

He was 62, and the manner of 
his death befitted a man of his 
dauntless, shining spirit, 

GRATITUDE 

A tramp who once begged two 
shillings from a lady living on 
Dartmoor has sent her a two- 
shilling postal order to repay her 
kindness. 




Canada 1946 used 8c. to $1. 4/- 

Straits Settlements Coronation set 1/8 
Swaziland ltoyal Visit used set ... 2/6 

British Honduras 1938 King George VI 
the very scarce $1 stamp used ... 6/9 


CASH WITH ORDEH. Please ask to see some 
of pur World Famous Approval Sheet's. 

ERRINGTON &, MARTIN, Dept. 527. 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

_ Established 1880. _ 


B R COLONIAL 

PACKET 

FREE! Ki;i 

stamp to all tho:^ 
asking for our world famous 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS Co. Ltd. 



(Dept. C.N.) 

226 Baker St., London, N.W.1. 


STAMP ALBUMS! We stock 
only the finest make, loose-leaf, 
illustrated or plain leaf, ask for 
price list. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 


Send 3d. for our NEW BARGAIN LIST of 500 
series. There are plenty of sets dealing with' 
FOOTBALL. CRICKET, BOXING, TENNIS. 
CAltS, AEROPLANES, SHIPS, RAILWAY 
ENGINES. BiltDS and a hundred and one 
other subjects. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 
l/9i: 100 different cards 2/9. PACKETS 
varying between 20 and 30 cards ftu one 
subject 1/3 each, post free. 

E. H. W. LTD-, DEPT. “ C,” 

42 Victoria Street, London. S.W.l, 

LARGE MALTA 

WEDDING FREE 


Also 2 obsolete Malta K.O.VI and fine sol 
of 3 new Malta 14 Self Government." 
All Free to collectors asking to see my 
Amazing Approvals. 3d. must be sent for my 
postage to you and lisls of Bargains. 
(Without Approvals Brice 10d.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 13, 
PALACE St., CANTERBURY, KEHT. 


10 JAPAN FREE 

If you ask to see my Approvals and enclose 
2Jd, stamp, 1 send FREE ten pictorial 
stamps from JAPAN, land of earthquakes 
and geishas. 

Don't miss this gift l Write today ! 

K. V. FANTOZZI, Section C. N.), I 

Hillside,Whitegatt e,Northwich, Cheshire. 

SILVER WEDDING, 
PEACE and AIRMAIL Issues 


I will send quite free 20 British Colonial and 
Foreign stamps including the above to all 
those requesting my Approval Book of 
stamps and enclosing 21 d. stamp. Abroad 6d.' 
Special Packet — wonder value— 100 , 1 , 6, 

c. J. CANNON, 

16 GOLDSMID RJ„ TONBRIDGE. KENT. 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL 
=^= FREE GIFT! 

A. ROBERTS Packet of U.S. Commemora- 
18 Thistledene, lives and Air Mails and a 
East Molesey, Watermark Detector and 
SURREY. Perforation Gauge sent 

11 --— absolutely free to all sending 

for my famous Approvals. 
Include 3d. stamp for postage. 

Best Stories v by the 
Best Writers 

ARGOSY 

Monthly 1/6 

UNIQUE CANADIAN 

CENTENARY PACKET FREE 

This stamp you 
cannot afford.to lie 
without. It 1 cele¬ 
brates 100 yeaiv 
of Self-Government 
and is iucliuM 
FREE in this 
fascinaiing histor¬ 
ical packet of new 
and obsolete issues. 
Canadian Princes* 
and war at amps ar« 
included, together wilh Australia's Newcastle, 
an old Victoria, mint Kenya depicting 
Kavirondo cranes, several. Continental ises«s, 
a. unique stamp from Algeria and our fully', 
illuslrated price list. This special, packet is 
absolutely FREE, so don't delay, send 3d. 
postage and request Approvals, ; 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 

94 Banks Road, West Kirby, WirraL 
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go down into one. 

That is what happened recently. 
when Professor Imbo, Director 
of the Vesuvius Observatory, 
roped to two companions, care¬ 
fully descended the huge crater 
of this 4000-feet high volcano 
near Naples in Italy. All the 
time they were in great danger— 
not of being burnt, but of land¬ 
slides falling on them, for the 
sides of the crater are almost 
sheer and are very crumbly. In 
fact, six previous attempts since 
1944 had to be abandoned for 
this reason. 

Still Sleeping 

By-going down the shortest bit 
of wall they had only to descend 
about 600 feet before reaching 
the bottom of the crater. There 
they found lots of cracks and 
fumaroles (crevices through 
which smoke from the fire under¬ 
neath oozes, but at the end of a 
whole day spent" testing the 
surface with his instruments the 
professor was able to say that he 
-saw no signs of imminent renewal 
of eruptions. 

This was good news to people 
for miles around, for when 
Vesuvius gets angry and belches 
forth smoke, fire, and lava it 
does immense destruction, and 
nothing can stop its awful 
activity. It sometimes buries 
whole towns and villages, as in 
ad 79, when it buried Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. Pompeii was 
covered with hot cinders and ash 
to a depth of nearly twenty feet 
—which is why, in the 18th and 
19th centuries, excavations were 
possible. But Herculaneum had 
boiling mud 65 feet deep scattered 
all over it, and so most of it still 
remains under what is now a very 
hard deposit. 

We do not know how many 
thousands lost their lives in 


luckily for history a most interest¬ 
ing and detailed account has 
been left by a Roman writer, 
Pliny the Younger. He was an 
eye-witness of much of what took 
place on that awful August 24, 
though far enough away from 
these two cities to escape with 
his life. 

Vesuvius has erupted several 
times since that date. There was 
another terrible explosion in 1631. 
and many of a slightly lesser 
nature since then. The worst in 
living memory was that of April 
1906. For 13 days a great cloud 
of ashes hovered over the moun¬ 
tain, rising to a height of 30,000 
feet, until the wind blew it all 
over to Naples, making that city 
dark as night, covering every¬ 
thing and everybody. And all the 
time huge streams of lava were 
relentlessly pressing forward, 
causing, it is said, over one 
hundred persons to lose their 
lives, as well as terrific damage. 

LOST—A BIRTHDAY 

Young travellers voyaging round 
the world from East to West 
must watch out lest, in crossing 
the international dateline they 
lose not only a day but a birth¬ 
day! 

That was the unusual ex¬ 
perience of a baby passenger 
named Stephen Leslie, whose 
parents were taking him to New 
Zealand on the liner Akaroa. 

Of course, little Stephen did 
not know what all the fuss was 
about, but all the grown-up 
people on the ship knew that he 
had lost his first birthday! 

For it happened that Baby 
Stephen, whose birthday was on 
a Friday, was put to sleep on 
Thursday and woke up on Satur¬ 
day. Owing to the ship’s position 
Friday was a “lost ” day, so he 
had no birthday! 


Has Neptune 
Another Moon? 

By the C N Astronomer 

Yhe planet Neptune has become 
of particular interest owing 
to the discovery of what may 
prove to be a second moon revolv¬ 
ing round it. 

The object is very faint, being 
of only nineteenth magnitude, 
and appears to be travelling with 
Neptune and his great satellite 
Triton. As Neptune is never 
visible without a telescope of at 
least two-inch aperture all we can 
do is to locate the area where 
optical means will reveal him. 
This is between the bright star 
Spica and Gamma-in-Virgo, as 
indicated o n 
the star-map, 
low i n the 
south-west as 
soon as the sky 
becomes dark. 
Neptune, a 
great world 72 times the size of 
our own, and Triton, his great 
moon, with a diameter nearly 
twice that of our Moon, are both 
about 2810 million miles away 
and speeding through space at 
about 200 miles a minute. 

Now it appears that there is 
a third member to accompany 
them, but it is very much farther 
from Neptune than is Triton, 
and at least 2,700,000 miles in 
apparent linear distance; there¬ 
fore it may prove to be actually 
much farther away. Triton aver¬ 
ages only 220,000 miles from 
Neptune, or nearly as far as our 
Moon ip from the Earth; but 
Triton travels very much faster, 
covering his orbit round Neptune 
in only 5 days, 21 hours, and 
2 minutes—over four times faster 
than our Moon travels. 

A remarkable circumstance is 
that Triton travels the reverse 
way to our Moon and the general 
direction of the satellites of the 
Solar System, which is clockwise, 
with the exception of the satel¬ 
lites of Uranus. This is explained 
by the whole Uranian system 
having tilted over, and so the 
anti-clockwise direction results 
from the angle of view'. 

A Captured Satellite? 

Triton’s case is somewhat 
different. The remarkable angle 
of 40 degrees relative to the plane 
or path of Neptune's orbit, at 
which Triton revolves round him, 
and the immense weight of 
Triton, suggest that Triton is 
not a moon which owes its origin 
to tidal fission from Neptune, in 
the way that our Moon appears 
to have broken away from the 
Earth. The moons of Uranus, 
also, were evidently at one time 
part of the planet. 

It is this very rapid rotation 
of the equatorial parts of a great 
fluid or gaseous sphere that 
produces their tidal bulge. This 
gradually becomes greater in the 
course of ages through a variety 
of possible causes, and eventually 
a portion flies off at a tangent 
to produce a satellite. 

One consequence of this is 
that, the satellite ever after 
travels in the same direction as 
the “mother ” planet rotates, like 
the Moon relative to the Earth. 

These conditions do not apply 
so well to the origin of Triton 
which appears to have been once 
a free planet like Pluto, which 
Triton resembles. It seems likely 
that Triton chanced to come 
within the gravitational grasp of 
Neptune and so was “captured.’’ 

It may be that this recently- 
discovered object is also some 
. wandering body that came within 
the pull of Neptune. G. F. M. 


-BEDTIME CORNER 



Down Into the Crater 
of Vesuvius 

JT is nothing unusual for a man this overwhelming disaster, but 
to climb up a mountain, but 
far more unusual for anybody to 
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A Guide should know Ihc highway 
code, she ought to know a lot about 
her own cycle" and above all she 
should know the best cycle to own. 

The Finest Bicycle Built To-day is a 
Hercules — it’s so smooth running, 
so easy to ride. 

You’ll like it, too, because it looks 
so light and lively—a beautiful cycle 
to own and ride. 

Hercules 

The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

The Hercules Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Aston, Birmingham 
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THE ROBOT ARM 



Tell a guinster friciul that you will lift his arm for 
him without touching it. 


1 . Make him stand 
pressing his wrist 
against the wall. Keep 
him there for 15 seconds 
and see that he presses 
really hard. 


2 . Now tell him 
to stand away and 
immediately command 
his arm to rise. See how 
surprised he looks when 
it obeys your order ! 


■^/cUdf Lots of gumslers ivho suck Rountree's Fruit 
Gums at homework-time make one packet last a whole 
week. You try it. What a whopping 2\d. worth 
Rountree's Fruit Gums are ! 
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1 2 

The B ran Tub 

SINGULAR 

A famous American editor 
always insisted that the 
word “ news ” was plural. One 
day he telephoned a reporter and 
asked, “Are there any news?” 
Back came the reply: “Not a 
new.” The editor revised his 
opinion. 

' FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A Ride for Baby Bat. In the 
gathering dusk, moths fluttered 
to and fro. A Bat nearly struck 
Ann in the face. 

“Ugh! I detest Bats,” com¬ 
plained Ann to Farmer Gray. 

“Well, they are harmless 
creatures, Ann, and useful, too,” 
replied the farmer. “Bats eat a 
great many insects. Young Bats 
are born singly. For the first 
week they are both blind and<' 
naked. Wherever Mother Bat 
goes, Baby Bat goes, too, cling¬ 
ing to her with claws and teeth. 
After about ten days or so, 
young Bats can leave Mother for 
short periods. At two months, 
they can fend for themselves." 

Poor Percy 

ff'iiE tennis match went on and 
on— 

Played at tremendous pace. 

But Percy then went right 
ahead 

And finished with an “ace.” 

With hand outstretched Perce 
leapt the net , 

In manner debonair. 

The other fellow did the same ... 
They both met. in mid-air! 

WEATHER MAN 

amusing little weather man 
can be made with a piece of 
the brown seaweed that grows in 
ribbons. Do not rinse it in fresh 
water or you will wash away the 
salt. 

Cut out the figure of a man 
about three inches high and cut 
a slit in a cork into which the 
feet of the figure can be pushed. 

When the weather is fine the 
little man will stand up straight. 
When a change is coming he 
will bow his head, and when, rain 
is near he will stoop right down. 


Jacko and Chimp Make a Sandwich 



lUilli 46iuhiiialc drauntiqs 
of the train and the route, 
and fascinatinq qlimpses 
of the raihuaij ciiqinccr 
•inq that qocs on behind 
the scenes. 


THE BROCKHAMPTON PRESS LTD 

Market Place Leicester 




The shower found Jacko and Chimp But the “Dry Cleaning” notice gave 
prepared; but not so thesandwichman. Jacko a “ dry-keeping ” idea. 


COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Ox-Eye Daisies 

J^Toorr - daisies. Marguerite- 
daisies. Ox-eye-daisies, or 
Dog-daisies, whichever name you 
prefer, are a - species of wild 
chrysa nthe- 
mum which 
will grow al¬ 
most any¬ 
where. The 
stems are wiry 
and tough, 
sometimes 
reaching a 
height of two 
feet. During 
the summer, 
. the gleaming 
surrounding the 
will often turn 
a sea of 



white 

yellow 

whole 


petals, 
discs, 

meadows into 
dazzling whiteness. 

At night-time, or before a 
storm, the flowers close up. The 
plant is of a sturdy character, 
able to compete against the most 
vigorous neighbours. 

A Sea Riddle 

Jfow tell me why the letter E 
Should make poor sailors sad 
at sea? 

Tis not as strange as it appears, 
Because it turns “tars ” into 
“tears ”! 

BEHEADING 

J’m pleasant waters, famous and 
well liked. 

In Eastern England, where the 
wherries are. 

Beheaded, I’m what you would 
travel on 

If you should visit them by bike 
OF car. -Answer next week 

Not So Bad 

CAID an aged old fellow named 
^ Hood, 

“My digestion’s no longer much 
good 

l can manage some things, 

Liles steel filings and springs. 
But I can't cheiv up big logs of 
wood. 


Compliment 

When Sheridan was ill he re¬ 
ceived a commiserating 
note from a. Miss Payne. 
Sheridan wrote by return: 

Tis true / am ill, but I cannot 
complain. 

For he never knew pleasure who 
never knew Payne. 

SLEEPING 

^ sleeper is one who sleeps. A 
sleeper is also a carriage in 
which the sleeper sleeps. A 
sleeper is, additionally, the beam 
which supports the rails on 
which the second sleeper runs 
while carrying the first sleeper. 
While the first sleeper sleeps in 
the second sleeper, the second 
sleeper carries the first sleeper 
over the third sleeper which sup¬ 
ports the second sleeper, until the 
sleeper which carries the sleeper 
jumps the sleeper and wakes the 
sleeper in the sleeper by bumping 
the sleeper under the sleeper, 
and then there is no sleeper in 
the sleeper over the sleeper un¬ 
less his name happens to be 
Sleeper. 

Jumbled Sports 

Jf the letters of the following 
phrases, and words, are 
properly rearranged, they will 
spell the names of six well- 
known outdoor sports. 

RIG NOW ACRE LOSS 

NO BAT MIND LOOP 
IN NETS BOLT LOAF 

Answer next neck 

EGGS IS EGGS 

JJany of us have used the 
seemingly ungrammatical 
simile, as sure as eggs is eggs, 
meaning to be absolutely certain. 
We are not really being so un¬ 
grammatical for this is a corrup¬ 
tion of x is x, x being the 
mathematical sign for the 
unknown quantity. 

To prove a complicated equa¬ 
tion the answer is often brought 
to the certain proof that x=x. 


The Children’s Hour 


BSC programmes from Wednesday 
July 6, to Tuesday, July 12. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Puppet 
Chest—a play; Records. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Story of 
Robin Hood ( 5 ). 5.30 Country 

Dance Party: North, 5.30 Quiz 
with N. Ireland. Welsh, 5.0 Pro¬ 
gramme ill Welsh. 5.30 Harmony 
Players. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Emerald Crown 
(Part 1 ). Scottish, 5.0 Betsy-Anne’s 
Beaver and The Man on Crow Hill 
—two stories; We'd Like to Broad¬ 
cast. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Clean Shirt—a 
story; Walks in the West Country 
—Devon. N. Ireland, 5.0 Michael 
Thomas Buys a Car—a story; Far- ■ 
away Fish—a talk; Nursery Rhyme 
Quiz; Young Artists and Writers; 
News Talk. North, 5.0 Film News; 
Music; Subject and Object. 


SUNDAY, 5.0 The Magic Ring; 
Choir ol Hillside Convent College, 
Farnborough; The Clock Strikes 
Thirteen—a story. North, 5.0 A 
Fairy Play; Topical Talk. 

MONDAY. 5.0 This Week’s Pro-' 
grammes 5.5 Summer Songs and 
Poems: The Cat, the Cow, and the 
Goose—a story. 5.30 Music at 
Random—a talk. N. Ireland, 5.0 
Peter Comes In from the Farm; I 
Want to Be an Actor; The Secret 
—a talk; Bangor Abbey Youth 
Choir. North, 5.0 A story: Music; 
Book Quiz. West, 5.40 The Sports 
Coach—Tennis. 

TUESDAY. 5.0 The Sleeping 
Beauties—a story. 5.25 Cowleaze 
Farm. North, 5.0 A Miscellany.- 
Scottish, 5.0 We Want to Broad¬ 
cast. Welsh, 5.0 Programme in 
Welsh. ' 
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And they provided a fine “ port in a 
storm ” as Jacko “ dryly ” remarked. 

Pithy Proverb 

’J'he smallest brook grows into 
a broad river. 


The Children's Newspaper, July 9, 1949 

MISTAKEN 

gasiMY Simple was telling a 
friend of a recent experience. 
“I saw Jack across the other 
side of the road. I thought it 
was Jack and Jack thought it 
ivas me, and when I came up to 
him it was neither of us.” 

Barely Possible 

JURIED an anxious young fellow 
named Dare, 

“I tvish I could run like a hare. 
I have every need 
To attain such great speed, 

For Fm being pursued by a bear." 

LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 


Anagram: Sham, 
mash, hams. 

Teddy’s Father: 

Teddy’s father will 
then be 48 . Teddy 
is now 8 years old. 
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Marvellous that anything so nice can be so full of 
real goodness too. But, as you see. Mars bars are 
packed with all those good things that give you 
strength and energy all day. 


caaied with milkier chocolate. 

extra thick layer of new buttery 
flavoured caramel. 



delicious centre of milk, chocolate, 
glucose and sugar — all lightning- 
whipped in white of egg. 





















































































